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When you protect 


drills from rust 
and wear with 
Texaco Rock Drill 


Lubricants EP 


ou take rust and wear out of the category of 
\eee “headaches” when you protect your drills 
with Texaco Rock Drill Lubricants EP. At the same 
time, you assure more trouble-free operation (which 
means more footage per shift) ... longer drill life 
... lower maintenance costs. 

Texaco Rock Drill Lubricants EP have the 
“extreme pressure” characteristics necessary to pro- 
tect moving parts against wear under the severest 
conditions. Furthermore, they resist washoff .. . 
stay fluid at low temperatures . . . keep parts free 
of gum and carbon formations ...and guard against 
rust whether drills are running or idle. 


Texaco Rock Drill Lubricants EP meet the speci- 
fications of leading rock drill manufacturers. Use 
the viscosities recommended for your particular 
drills and operating conditions. 

For greater efficiency in compressor operation... 
for free rings, clean valves, clear airlines . . . use the 
recommended Texaco Cetus, Alcaid or Algol Oils. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you in- 
crease drilling efficiency and economy. Call the 
nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR ALL CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 
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inimum Fee Schedule Legality 


o Undergo Federal Court Tests 


By Milton F. Lunch 
NSPE Legislative Analyst 


This Winter will witness start of the second phase of a legal proceeding 
which has achieved nation-wide attention and which has more than usual 
interest for professional engineers. The federal government will come to grips 
again with the National Association of Real Estate Boards, one of its local 
affiliated boards and a number of individual realtors. The charge—violation 
of the Sherman Act, adopted in 1890 “to protect trade and commerce against 


unlawful restraints and monopolies.” 


Interest of the engineering 
profession is involved in the pro- 
ceeding because the government 
contends the real estate defend- 
ants have engaged in a combina- 
tion and conspiracy to restrain 
trade and commerce by agreeing 
to observe certain provisions of 
schedules of minimum fees and 
codes of ethics. This general 
charge came close to home be- 
cause various state engineering 
societies have likewise adopted 
schedules of minimum fees and 
codes of ethics. Just how the cases 
ate similar and how they differ 

‘are matters of vital concern to 
the societies. 


Briefly, the background of the real 
estate proceedings is this: They com- 
menced in the Summer of 1947 when 
the government, in a surprise move, 
filed a civil action and obtained a grand 
jury criminal indictment against the 
national real estate organization and 
the Washington (D. C.) Real Estate 
Board. Sixteen individual Washington 
realtors were named defendants in the 
civil suit. In its criminal action, the 
government charged that members of 
the Washington board had agreed to 
abide by the code of ethics of the 
NAREB., That code provided that each 
member of the local real estate board 
must observe the schedule of commis- 
___ sions fixed by the local board. The same 
complaint was made in the civil case, 
____-with the government asking in that ac- 
B 3-3 _ tion that the defendants be enjoined 


v: 


from continuing the alleged offense. 


Also involved is the government’s re- 
quest to have the provisions of the 
constitution and bylaws of the de- 
fendant associations, which set “any 
schedule of commissions” or fix any 
rate of commissions, declared illegal. 


Both the complaint and indictment 
outlined the organizational plan of 
NAREB, consisting of 28,000 real 
estate brokers and their afhliates, and 
approximately 800 local associations of 
real estate brokers and others affiliated 
with the real estate business; the nature 
of the trade and commerce in which 
the brokers engage; and the history and 
operation of real estate commission rate 
fixing. Upon the facts thus presented, 
the government stood ready to do battle. 
The realtors at once vigorously pro- 
tested their innocence and pointed to 
the fixing of commission rates as an old 
and well-established function having 
no tinge of monopolistic practice. 


Criminal Case Dismissed 


First phase of this double-barreled 
case was abruptly terminated last June 
when Associate Justice Edward M. 
Curran, District Court for the District 
of Columbia, granted a motion of the 
defendants for acquittal of the criminal 
charges. In announcing his decision, 
Justice Curran asked the rhetorical 
questions: “Are the constitutions, the 
by-laws and the codes of ethics or any 
subdivision thereof, in their direct effect 
in restraint trade or commerce in the 
District of Columbia?” and “Is the 
business of the defendants interstate 
commerce in the sense of that word as 
it has been used and understood in the 
decisions of the courts, or is it a busi- 


ness which is an aid or facility to com- 
merce and which, if it affects interstate 
commerce thereon in the District of 
Columbia, does so only in an indirect 
and incidental manner?” 


The Judge answered his own ques- 
tions by pointing out that the de- 
fendants entered into voluntary associa- 
tions for the purpose of bettering the 
conduct of their business and continued 
their businesses in full competition 
with each other. He also made the im- 
portant point that the associations do 
no business whatever, “but are simply 
a means by and through which the in- 
dividual members who have become 
thus associated are the better enabled 
to transact their business, to maintain 
and uphold it in the proper way, and 
to create methods of preserving in- 
tegrity amongst the members of the as- 
sociation.” All-of these points are of 
direct importance in considering the 
schedules of minimum fees of engineer- 
ing societies. The same statements may 
logically be made for the engineering 
practice by substituting “profession” 
for “business.” 


By the same token the next 
important statement may like- 
wise be applied to engineering 
practice, wherein the judge ob- 
served, “in my view the charges 
of a real estate broker on account 
of his personal services are noth- 
ing more than charges for aids 
or facilities furnished to clients 
whereby their objects may be the 
more easily and readily accom- 
plished.” The important con- 
necting words are “personal serv- 
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Close watch on the NAREB-U. S. sou 


ernment minimum fee case is being kept _ 


by both NSPE’s legal counsel, Sam 


Sacks of Philadelphia, and the Society’s 
legislative analyst, Milton F. Lunch 


author of this article. Further informa- 
tion on the case will be given member 


state societies through the AMERIC 
ENGINEER. j 


The American | 


ices,’ which are used several 
times in the opinion. 


The judge’s opinion acknowledged 
that the charges increase the total cost 
of selling the real estate, but he felt 
that this could not constitute a restraint 
upon trade and commerce, touching 
upon that possibility only in an indirect 
or remote way. 

“Combinations are not per se illegal 
any more than are contracts or agree- 
ments generally, but when the purpose 
of either is to destroy competition in 
trade or commerce, the particular 
transaction falls within the prohibitions 
of the antitrust statute,” the opinion 
pointed out. “Contracts and combina- 
tions which tend to promote business 
and which only remotely, incidentally, 
and indirectly restrain competition are 
not forbidden.” 

Particularly applicable to the engi- 
neering profession is the court’s obser- 
vation, “. . . success in getting the busi- 
ness depends not upon offering to 
transact for less than the uniform rate 
but upon the skill and _ facilities 
possessed. ...” 


Civil Case To Be Tried 


Despite this conclusive victory for 
the defendants in the criminal case, an 
attempt to have the civil complaint dis- 
missed met with a rebuff from Justice 
T. Alan Goldsborough (of John L. 
Lewis fame), who ruled that the dis- 
missal of the criminal case was no 
justification for dropping the civil suit. 
Counsel for the defendants pointed out 
that the Washington board had abol- 
ished the code of ethics which was one 
of the bases of the government’s case, 
but the government attorneys countered 
with the argument that the dropping of 


the code did not constitute proof that 


: 
- 


the government’s allegations in 


price-fixing was not being practiced. 


Thus, the defendants will go to trial 
on the civil complaint this Winter un- 
less the government abandons its case 
before the trial date. As a matter of 
law, it is quite possible that a verdict 
could be rendered for the government 
in the civil suit despite the dismissal of 
the criminal proceedings. There is no 
denying, however, that the chances for 
a government victory have been con- 


_ siderably lessened by the previous rul- 


ing. 


Coming down to cases, it is a 
well-known fact that many local 
engineering organizations have 
adopted schedules of minimum 
fees and codes of ethics. What is 
_ the connection between these and 


‘the real estate case? First, as a 


i matter of similarity, some of the 
ats 3 rg os es ; 
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engineering schedules provide 
that non-compliance with the 
terms of the schedule may be 
considered as unethical practice, 
thus relating the unethical prac- 
tice to the code of ethics as a 
ground of expulsion from the 
organization. So far as is known 
no engineer has ever been dis- 
ciplined for failure to follow the 
schedule. The realtors make the 
Same point in their contention 
that no disciplinary action has 
ever been taken against any in- 
dividual or group. But the pre- 
cise legal point is not what has 
been done, but rather, what may 
be done under such restrictions. 


An important point of distinction be- 
tween the two cases is that none of the 
engineering schedules contain an iron- 
clad listing of minimum fees. They are 
general in nature, more in the form of 
guides to proper compensation and 
with specific provisions that the sched- 
ules may be altered to fit particular 
circumstances and conditions. In the 
real estate case, the government cites 
exact commission rates on certain 
phases of the real estate business and 
the. volume of business together with 
specific increases at later dates. Such 
allegations could not be made against 
the engineering organizations having 
schedules with any degree of exactness 
in view of the fluidity of the schedules 
and their operation. 


Still another point of distinction be- 
tween the cases is in the government 
contention that the NAREB had a com- 
mittee which was designed to raise 
brokerage commission rates and achieve 
uniformity in the rates throughout the 
United States. As part of this alleged 
plan the members of the Washington 
board agreed as a condition of mem- 
bership in the national association to 
abide by the code of ethics of the na- 
tional association, one article of which 
required each member of the local 
board to observe the schedule of com- 


missions established by the local board. 


No such comparison could be levelled 
against the engineering profession in 
view of the fact that there is no re- 
quirement of any of the national engi- 
neering organizations that members 
must abide by the minimum schedules 
of the local organization. That is con- 
sidered, in the engineering profession, 
to be a local matter only. 


Other Differences 


Perhaps the most convincing differ- 
ence in the two situations is the relative 
exactitude of the real estate business 
and the very opposite in the rendition 
of professional services. A transaction 


in real estate culminates in an exact 
price from which the realtor-agent ex- 
tracts an exactly determined commis- 
sion for his services. The very opposite 
is true in the performance of profession- 
al services where the fee is levied in 
accordance with many intangible items 
other than the general guide established 
in the schedule of fees. Some of these 
intangible considerations may include 
specialization of the engineer in the 
particular field, experience, amount of 
responsibility assumed, location, time 
expended, and nature of services ren- 
dered. 


Predicting the outcome of a lawsuit 
is more dangerous than picking one 
horse in a tight race, yet it is difficult 
to refrain from observing that the real- 
tors, having conclusively won the first 
round on legal grounds, have a decided 
edge in the second phase of the con- 
test. It is reasonable to assume that the 
losing party will appeal the decision 
to a higher court and thus it may be 
some time before a conclusive adjudica- 
tion is established. 


Even if the government should 
prevail in its contentions, a close 
analysis of the situation indicates 
that local engineering organiza- 
tions should not hesitate to con- 
tinue their minimum fee sched- 
ules insofar as the federal laws 
are concerned. It would be a far- 
reaching and astounding result if 
the established professions were 
forbidden from listing that com- 
pensation which is considered 
reasonable and just for profes- 
sional services rendered. 


However, as previously noted, some 
of the schedules make violation an un- 
ethical practice and hence a ground 
for dismissal from the engineering or- 
ganization involved and possible revo- 
cation of license. It may be doubted 
that such far-reaching action would 
ever be effectively enforced and to 
avoid possible misunderstanding it. 
might be further suggested that the 
schedules be placed on an advisory 
basis. Elimination of the stringent “ex- 
pulsion clause” would not cause any 
effective weakening of the schedules 
and would avoid even the most remote 
accusation of anti-trust violation. 


The principle to be observed is that 
the anti-trust laws are designed to main- 
tain open and free competition and to 
strike down unlawful combinations for 
the purpose of gouging the public. How 
this general principle is applied to the 
direct issue of the real estate case and 
its more remote application to profes- 
sional engineering will deserve close 
scrutiny as the events develop. 


ECPD Detroit Meeting Centers Study 
On Profession’s Problems 


ae 


Attention of the engineering profession was focu 


sed, as October ended, on 


i ngi 3° i ssional 
Detroit and the 16th annual meeting of the Engineers’ Council for Profess 


Development. 


The two days of meetings, held at both the Hotel Statler and at the Rackham 
Building (the latter scene of NSPE’s Board of Directors meeting last hares 
brought serious study by delegates both of the problems of the profession and o 


ECPD itself. 


That ECPD is giving serious 
thought to a problem very close 
to the hearts of NSPE members, 
the young engineer, was evident 
on a number of fronts. At the in- 
itial luncheon of the meeting, 
for example, Dean H. P. Ham- 
mond of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege brought very forcefully to 
the attention of delegates the 
need for activity with the young- 
er men in the profession. 


Describing the first few years the 
young engineer is in practice as “the 
most critical in his adult career,” Dr. 
Hammond pointed out that unless the 
engineer during that period “sets him- 
self to the task of self-improvement 
more rigorously than is to be expected 
of most individuals, he no longer fol- 
lows a rapidly ascending curve of 
mental development.” 

“The restraints and guidance of col- 
lege have been removed; the perform- 
ing of regular scholastic tasks is no 
longer required,” Dr. Hammond point- 
ed out. “For the first time in his life 
he becomes wholly dependent upon 
himself, not only to earn a livelihood, 
but also to carve out his career in the 
face of competition and of responsi- 
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of his “internship” in industry. It is 
during this period, the educator point- 
ed out, that he chooses his future occu- 
pation, lays the foundation for it in col- 
lege, and passes through his orientation 
to active life as a practitioner. It is 
during this period, also, that he begins 
to form his concepts and ideals of pro- 
fessional conduct and assumes the re- 
sponsibilities of family life and citi- 
zenship. It is a critical period for the 
young engineer as an individual and, 
through him, for the profession of 
which he is a member. 


In suggesting possible fields of ac- 
tivity in assisting the young engineers, 
Dr. Hammond pointed out that engi- 
neering is the only major profession in 
which the four-year undergraduate cur- 
riculum continues to be the norm of 
professional education. It remains un- 
deniably true, he asserted, that the total 
period of formal education of a “con- 
siderable fraction” of our engineering 
students must be increased if (1) they 
are to be given a more thorough and 
broader command of fundamental 
scientific principles as well as intro- 
duction to more advanced phases of 
the rapidly expanding scope of engi- 
neering, and (2) to broaden their hori- 


iners, C. C. Knipmeyer also touched on 
the problem of the young engineer. A 
trend toward adoption of the idea of 
engineer-in-training he cited as proof 
that the profession was coming to real- 
ize the need for guidance, counsel and 
a sense of belonging to his chosen pro- 
fession in the interim between gradua- 
tion from college and qualification for 
registration. More than a third of the 
states have already amended their state 
registration laws to provide for the 
engineer-in-training principle, he re- 
ported, predicting stimulation of the 
young engineer’s pride, courage, ambi- 
tion and idealism by the legal recog- 
nition. 


School Accrediting 


Accrediting of engineering schools, 
always an important ECPD function, 
made necessary on the spot inspections 
of 39 institutions in the past year by 
regional committees in the seven areas 
of the nation; reinspection of 125 cur- 
ricula; and first inspection of 43 cur- 
ricula. As the ECPD meeting got un- 
derway, the committee on engineering 
schools, headed by H. T. Heald, report- 
ed the status of the accrediting pro- 
gram as follows: 


Approximate number of engi- 
neering degree-granting insti- 
tutions in the UsSP ae 167 

Institutions inspected (not in- 
cluding reinspections) 

Institutions having one or more 
curricula accredited 

Institutions inspected but having 


bilities to others than himself. In large Zonsswith soak to the social and eee no curriculum accredited ./.. 6 
measure he is unprepared for the sud- aa ete ations of what they will Institutions not accredited and 
den change to a new type of environ. ©° 1” /@ler lite. not inspected lave spunk eee 20% 


ment and occupation. He can no longer 
measure his progress as it was plainly 
indicated to him in college; he may 
not see the ‘why,’ with respect to him- 
self, of things he has to do. It is no 
wonder that his early years in industry 
have been called the period of the ‘post 


college slump’.” 


a 


Points Out Need 


Aid to the young engineer is really 
needed, he said, during the most forma- 
tive period of the young engineer’s 


_ career—the ten years that extend from 
__ the middle of high school to the end 


Sf 


Assistance in development of 
the young engineer’s growth in 
stature as a professional man and 
as a citizen, he suggested, will be 
most effective if it comes from 
the “local organizations of engi- 
neers that exist in all parts of the 
country, especially those affili- 
ated with the great national 
societies.” He called such assist- 
ance “the responsibility—and the — 
opportunity — of the organized 
engineering profession.” 


Reporting for the National Councj] 
of State Boards of Engineering Exam- 


Institutions reinspected but hav- 
ing no curriculum accredited 1 
Expansion of the committee’s work 
to include accrediting of graduate 
work, at least to the extent of graduate 
work which leads to the first degree in 
engineering, is planned. Expansion to — 
include accrediting of technical insti- — 
tutes already has been made. 
Soul-searching by ECPD to deter- 
mine whether or not it has an organiza-_ 
tion sufficient to accomplish the task 
before it was asked of delegates by Dr. 
J. W. Parker, its chairman. Parker ex- 
pressed belief that ECPD needs rein- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Service—spelled with capital letters. 


Newest N.Y. Registrant-- 83 


That's what one of New York’s newest registered engineers, Edward M. War- 
ing, (above) thinks he obtained from an old hand at the registration business, 
A. Barnett Green, a member of the New York State Society and NSPE. And 
Waring is probably in as good a position to know as anyone. For Green’s tak- 
ing an interest in his case saved Waring the seven years of night school he 
thought he’d have to obtain to qualify for registration in the Empire state. And 
at the age of 83, seven years of school is a little terrifying. 

Still, Waring was willing to spend the seven-years, which would have enabled 
him to finish his “book larnin’” by the time he was 90 in order to obtain pro- 
fessional status. He was valedictorian of the first class in engineering at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. That was back in 1890. So the story of his return to college 
proved to have a lot of human interest to New York papers—and that interest 


caught hold of Green. 


Green, a member of Kings 
County Chapter of NYSSPE, 
learned that oldster Waring had 
worked nights to attend Pratt In- 
stitute; that after graduation he’d 
gone to work for General Elec- 
tric; eventually quit to form his 
own company and perfect an 
electric cloth-cutting machine 
that is recognized as a standard 
tool in the wearing apparel in- 
dustry today. He learned, too, 
that at one time Waring had been 
associated with Dr. Steinmetz, 
the wizard of electricity — and 
that when World War II came, 
he’d rolled up his sleeves and 
gone to work for Henry Kaiser 
as a machine designer and in- 

Spector. 


{ As if that weren’t enough, the record 
showed, too, that the octogenarian was 
working on methods to improve the 
efficiency of internal combustion en- 
gines. His interest in television dated 


December, 1948 _ 


back to 1920 when he first began ex- 
perimenting with a field which isn’t 
more than partially perfected today. 
Green sat down to try and figure out 
why Waring felt that he still must 
spend 7 years in an effort to obtain his 
PE certification. 

Each time, his conclusions turned 
up the same—he must want it to culmi- 
nate the proof of engineering knowl- 
edge; to obtain the legal evidence, a 
professional engineer’s license. 

So Green got busy on the phone, in- 
troduced himself to Waring and in- 
quired whether he had his PE license. 
Waring was taken back, feared im- 
mediately that he was being investi- 
gated and hastened to assure Green 
that he wasn’t practicing engineering 
nor violating any law. 

With the Kings County member’s as- 
surance that he wasn’t an investigator 
checking up on violations, Waring ad- 
mitted he would like to obtain his PE 
designation from the state. That was all 


Green needed to put forth an offer of 
assistance in preparing his application 
for a license. 


For hours, the two pored over a 
list of the elderly man’s accomplish- 
ments; scrutinized drawings, specifica- 
tions and letters of commendation; 
studied photostatic copies of educa- 
tional certifications and other data and 


papers Waring had; and finally came 
up with material which would attest to 
Waring’s knowledge when transmitted, 
with his application, to the New York 
state education department. 


All told, Waring could point 
to nearly sixty years of experience 
when the time came came for him 
to fill out his experience record. 
When all papers were in order, 
his application and documentary 
evidence of his experience were 
forwarded to Albany. A request 
for more signatures of engineers 
licensed in the state who knew of 
Waring’s work disheartened 
Green and his new-found friend 
momentarily—most of the engi- 
neers who knew of his work had 
been older than Waring and were 
dead. But by cautious gleaning of 
the records, enough names to - 
make up the required number 
were located. Albany was satis- 
fied. 


Late in October, Waring was sum- 
moned before the engineers examin- 
ing board, interviewed, found qualified 
and approved for licensing. His exul- 
tation at being legally certified was de- 
scribed simply as “beyond words.” 

The seven years of diligent study 
he’d planned to put in aren’t necessary 
now. Thanks to an engineer who had a 
little more time than was required to 
fulfill his daily tasks, and spent that 
time giving a lift to a qualified profes- 
sional. 


ECPD 


(Continued from page 4) 
forcement with respect to the number 
of those engaged in the work, and that 
its activities require both better direc- 
tion and better coordination than is 
possible with the present organization. 
It needs also a “better comprehension 
of its objectives and the progress being 
made toward their attainment on the 
part of more members of participating 
societies,” he added. 

Prediction that the Canons of Ethics 
for Engineers “may provide an element 
of professional unity never before ob- 
tained among the engineers of North 
America” came from the committee on 

rinciples of engineering ethics, head- 


ed by D. C. Jackson. 


Missouri 


Annual Convention 


Draws 200 to St. Joseph 


“Northwest Chapter had served notice sy it intended to be 
ises we le good.” ; 
he pre-convention promises were made g Nee ht ae 
: That’s the report tof the more than 200 members of Missouri ees se 
turned up at St. Joseph for the twelfth annual meeting of Lnerad 2 member sta 
society, a meeting which brought a review of past accomplishments, 
and installation of new officers for the coming year. 


Retiring president T. J. 
Skinker of St. Louis served 
notice on the society that it can 
never consider its work done by 
declaring “the work to be done 
is very great, the opportunities 
to serve are many.” He reminded 
convention delegates that one- 
third of the approximately 3,400 
registered engineers in Missouri 
belong to MSPE now, and called 
for an achievement of a goal of 
“at least 50% membership” 
within the next year. 


“Our engineering schools have been 
most helpful and we are deeply in- 
debted to Dean Curtis Wilson and his 
staff at Rolla School of Mines and to 
Professor John W. Hubler and others 
at Washington University for making 
a sincere effort to produce engineers 
who have a real understanding and 
appreciation of the important part a 
professional engineer has in his com- 
munity and the world,” he declared. 

But he emphasized the need for the 
help and cooperation of all engineers 
in making the society a truly effective 
organization for safeguarding the pub- 
lic health and safety and rendering 
greater service to the profession. 


Create. New Committee 


One of the most important actions 
taken by the MSPE board of directors 
at the meeting was creation of a com- 
mittee on uniform registration laws 
and regulations. Its duties and author- 
ity will include (1) conferring with 
the state registration board and making 
recommendations for such changes in 
its regulations and procedures as wil} 
improve the administration of the regis- 
tration law and increase confidence in 
the registration of professional engi- 
neers as a necessary means of maintain- 
ing their professional status; (2) make 
recommendations to the state general 
assembly for such amendments to the 
registration law as may be deemed 
necessary; (3) to make recommenda- 
tions to both the legislature and the 


(4) to work with similar committees 
from other member state societies and 
NSPE on methods of promoting “a 
more friendly and cooperative attitude 
of state registration boards toward one 
another on interstate or reciprocal 
registration.” 
The resolution was adopted after in- 
troduction by Bruce Williams, chair- 
man of the Missouri registration board 
and a past president of MSPE. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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board concerning professional Bile 
tionships between architects and lan 
surveyors if legislation is proposed for 
registration of land surveyors; and 


As Missouri Society Met 


Focused on the St. Joseph meeting of the 
recorded: (upper left) Toastmaster A. W. Graham, postmaster at Kansas City, 
in action, while R. E. Riddle, Sr., president-elect listens attentively; (upper 


right) Thomas J. Skinker, retiring president, gives the same attention to the 
address of Alex Van Praag, Jr., 


ers of the NSPE member state society—(front row) C. G. Roush, National 


Director; H. J. Bruegging, treasurer; R. E. Riddle, Sr.; Thomas J. Skinker; R. Y. 


Jones, Ist vice-president-elect; J. B. Butler, 
Paul H. Robbins, NSPE executive director; D. 
Berry, director-at-large; R. C. Higgins, 
Missouri School of Mines; Carl W. 
past president; and (back row) Dr. 
Church, St. Joseph; Clifford Wood, 
director-at-large; J. W. Hubler, 
president-elect; A. H. Baum, past 
and Charles Bussjaeger, 


regional director; (center row) 
J. Rush, regional director; A. W. 
regional director; Dean Curtis Wilson, 
Irwin, director-at-large; Bruce Williams, 


director-at-large; Dean Wilson, 2nd_vice- 


president; H. N. Foster, regional director; 
regional director. 5 ; 
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NSPE president. Lower photo shows the lead- 


M. S. Harvey, pastor of the Methodist — 
MSPE executive secretary; Garvin Dyer, 


~ 


Missouri Society, the camera | 


NCSBEE Surveys Requirements 
For Latin American Practice 


By D. B. Steinman 
Chairman, Committee on Registration by Endorsement 
NCSBEE 
In preparation for a planned appeal and cooperative effort to eliminate 
or at least minimize any existing barriers to international practice, National 
Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners has undertaken a survey 


of the statutory requirements and limit 


ations now confronting engineers when 


their work necessitates temporary practice in other countries of this hemisphere. 


Based on replies received from 
American embassies in various coun- 
tries in Latin America, supplemented 
by information contributed by the na- 
tional universities and individual engi- 
neers of some of the countries, the fol- 
lowing summary has been prepared 
covering the requirements and condi- 
tions for international practice of en- 
gineering in Latin American countries. 


Argentina: 

1. Registration (prequalification) is 
required before any individuals, firms 
or corporations may undertake engi- 
neering engagements or contracts for 
surveys, studies, design; or execution 
of projects in Argentina and even be- 
fore submitting proposals for such 
work. 

2. For such registration or prequali- 
fication, the necessary technical capac- 
ity must be established by documen- 
tary evidence and references. 

3. Foreign firms, upon registration, 
must act through a local engineering 
representative who is a graduate of a 
National University in Argentina, and 
must establish an office in Buenos Aires, 
in order to maintain eligibility for con- 
sideration. 

4. Firms controlling, selling, or 
representing machinery or equipment 
that can be used on the projects are dis- 
qualified. 

5. Engineering contracts will be 
awarded by public or private tender. 

6. Approval of firms on the regis- 
tered list is subject to the judgment of 
the Administration, and any firms or 
contractors who have not fulfilled an 
engagement to the entire satisfaction of 
the Administration may be stricken 
from the eligible list for future work. 


Bolivia: 
. (Bolivian Association of 

Engineers ) 

1. American engineers who are re- 
tained by agencies of the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment to perform any type of engi- 
_ neering work are required to have their 
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respective titles or diplomas revali- 
dated by the proper Bolivian author- 
ities. This revalidation is a mere for- 
mality and is not subject to special ex- 
aminations or other requirements. 

2. American engineers who are re- 
tained by private enterprises to per- 
form any type of engineering work are 
not subject to any requirements what- 
soever. 


Brazil: 

1. The new national Constitution 
adopted by Brazil in 1946 eliminated 
(in principle) earlier constitutional 
prohibitions on the practice of the pro- 
fession by foreigners and by foreign- 
trained professionals. This modifica- 
tion in principle has not yet been im- 
plemented by ordinary legislation spe- 
cifying the manner in which foreign- 
born or foreign-trained professionals 
might acquire the right to practice their 
professions in Brazil. 


2. In the case of engineers, the need 
of Brazil for such professional men 
has been so great that special measures 
have been enacted by decree and by 
decree-law to allow them to practice in 
Brazil with certain restrictions. (See 
U. S. Dept. of State, Embassy Report 
No. 761, Dec. 5, 1946: “Relaxation of 
Regulations Dealing with Foreign- 
Born and Foreign-Trained Architects 
and Engineers.” ) 

3. Foreign-born engineers who have 
been trained abroad may have their 
foreign diplomas validated for practice 
in Brazil when this is requested by an 
employer who wishes to employ them 
for a specific term contract which may 
not exceed three years. 

4. The employer must first have 
cleared with the Federal Council or 
with the regional office of the Federal 
Council the fact that there is not avail- 
able a properly qualified Brazilian for 
the specific employment in question. 
Although the initial employment 1s 
limited to three years, the term is sub- 
ject to extension if the shortage of 


qualified engineers should continue to 
exist. 

9. The Federal Council of Brazil has 
been rather liberal in the exercise of 
its powers with respect to permitting 
the practice of the profession by 
foreign-trained engineers. 


Chile: 

1. Qualified professional engineers 
from the United States may practice in 
private industry or in non-government- 
al engagements without any restric- 
tions. 


2. In order to be engaged on a proj- 
ect carried out by the Chilean govern- 
ment or by any of its branches, engi- 
neers must possess a degree from a 
Chilean University. 

3. The Institute of Engineers of 
Chile is at present working along simi- 
lar lines as the National Council of 
State Boards in the U. S. in an endeavor 
to promote cooperation between engi- 
neers of the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries and to obtain reciprocity in oppor- 
tunities to exercise their profession in 
all these countries. The Chilean institu- 
tion is a member of the “Union Sud- 
americana de Asociaciones de Ingen- 
ieros,” an organization uniting the 
engineering association of South 
American countries. In order to attain 
its ideal, the Chilean Institute is in- 
terested in the formation of a Pan- 
American organization to include the 
engineering associations of the hemi- 
sphere. 


Columbia: 

1. Several engineers from the 
U. S. A. have succeeded, without any 
difficulty, in being legally admitted to 
practice in Colombia, on presentation 
of satisfactory credentials. 

2. The more hospitable attitude in 
Colombia, compared with other South 
American countries, is not due to any 
essential difference in the law but 
rather to a more reasona)le application 
of the law. 


Cuba: 

1. (Labor laws of 1933) —No foreign- 
er can be admitted to Cuba for em- 
ployment as a technician if there is a 
qualified Cuban available for the posi- 


tion. 
2. (Constitution of 1940) — No | 


foreign engineer may practice engi- 
neering in Cuba, unless he acquired 
such right to practice in Cuba prior to 
1940, 

3. In special cases, as when a par- 
ticular type of engineer is not available 
in Cuba, a foreigner may be admitted 
on a temporary basis by special author- 
ization of the Cuban Congress. 

4. The 1940 Constitution requires 
that each profession form an associa- 
tion (colegio) which is granted broad 
discretionary powers to establish a 
code of rules for the regulation of the 
profession. Colegios of mechanical, 
electrical, agricultural, and civil engi- 
neers have been established. 

5. All colegios have decreed that no 
engineer may practice in Cuba unless 
he is a member of the colegio, and 
Cuban citizenship is a prerequisite for 
membership. 

6. Colegio regulations provide, how- 
ever, that a foreign engineer may prac- 
tice in Cuba if there is a special rec- 
iprocity agreement between Cuba and 
the country of which the engineer in 
question is a citizen. 


Ecuador: 

1. (Protective Professional Law of 
Engineers and Architects, 1947)—The 
practice of engineering in Ecuador is 
restricted to those having engineering 
degrees conferred by, or approved by, 
the Universities of Ecuador. 

2. No firm, corporation, or partner- 
ship may practice engineering in 
Ecuador unless its personnel includes a 
professional engineer legally author- 
ized to practice in Ecuador. 

3. Any foreign company or firm en- 
gaging in engineering work in Ecuador 
must have at least 25 per cent of its 
technical staff composed of nationals of 
Ecuador. 

4, (University Regulations for the 
Endorsement of Foreign Degrees and 
Admission to Professional Practice, 
1947)—An American engineer. who 
wishes to practice in Ecuador comes 
under the category of a foreigner edu- 
cated in a country which lacks a re- 
ciprocal agreement with Ecuador, and 
must present authenticated copies of 
his degrees and of his courses of study 
to the Universities of Ecuador, which 
may require a substantiating examina- 
tion before recognizing the degree. The 


_ authentication of the educational docu- 


ments presented usually consists of the 
following: 

_a.) The authentication of the foreign 
school official’s signature by a notary 
public. 

b.) The authentication of the notary 
public’s signature by the State Secre- 


_ tary of State. 


c.) The authentication of this offi 


Bi cial’s ‘signature by the Secretary of 


y va 
ma 


State of the United States in Washing- 
ton. : 

d.) The authentication of the signa- 
ture of the U. S. Secretary of State by 
an Ecuadorean diplomatic or consular 
officer. 

e.) The authentication of the Ecua- 
dorean diplomatic or consular officer’s 
signature by the Ecuadorean Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in Quito. 


Honduras: 

1. (Code of Public Education, 1947) 
—(Qualified professional engineers can 
practice in Honduras by having their 
credentials authenticated by the Hon- 
duran authorities. 

2. The engineers employed by Ameri- 
can corporations operating under con- 
cessions granted by the Honduran gov- 
ernment are permitted to work in Hon- 
duras without having to conform with 
the formalities stipulated by the law. 


Mexico: 

1. (General Population Law of 
Mexico)—The entry of foreigners into 
Mexico for the purpose of engaging in 
any remunerative employment is pro- 
hibited, with certain limited exceptions. 

2. (The Law of Professions, 1945 ) — 
In general, the practice of any of the 
professions in Mexico is restricted to 
citizens of Mexico. This includes the 
engineering profession in all its fields. 

3. For admission to Mexico for 
temporary and limited practice, foreign 
nationals must be in possession of de- 
grees validated by the Mexican Min- 
istry of Public Education and by the 
Directorate General of Professions, and 
conditional upon the recognition of the 
issuing educational institution by the 
Mexican Federal Government. 


4. The terms of the Mexican law are 
unusually restrictive against aliens and 
it is doubtful whether any application 
filed by a foreign professional man will 
be interpreted to permit him to practice 
his profession in Mexico. 


Nicaragua: 


1. U. S. engineers employed at 
present in Nicaragua have been brought 
down by concerns that have secured 
contracts or concessions granted by the 
Government. The presence of these en- 
gineers is considered indispensable for 
carrying out the work of these concerns, 
due to the lack of technical knowledge 
in Nicaragua. 


2. In order for a professional degree 
granted by another country to be recog- 
nized, Nicaraguan law requires that 
there should exist reciprocity eoncern- 
ing equivalence and recognition of pro- 
fessional degrees or titles. Since such 


is not the case between Nicaragua and 


the U. S., American qualified engineers 
cannot exercise their profession in 
Nicaragua unless they submit to an en- 
tirely new examination. 

3, If reciprocity exists between 
Nicaragua and the country of origin of 
the applicant, the petition together with 
the diploma or certificate must be 
authenticated, first, by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the country where it 
is issued and, secondly, by the Nicara- 
euan diplomatic or consular represen- 
tatives accredited in the said country. 
After the Nicaragua Technical Council 
on Education has decided the case, its 
recommendation is turned over to the 
Minister of Public Education who 
makes the final decision. 


4. If a foreign-born professional ob- 
tains Nicaraguan citizenship, he can 
neither be licensed nor exercise his 
profession until after a two-years’ 
period of residence in Nicaragua, and 
after having presented a certificate of 
good conduct signed by three persons 
of known probity, acceptable to the 
Minister of Public Education. 


Panama: 
1. (Law of 1941)—In order to ex- 


ercise the professions of engineer, 
architect or land surveyor, or the trade 
of builder, it is indispensable to be a 
Panamanian and to possess a certificate 
of competence issued by the National 
Technical Board of Panama. 


2. Professional men of foreign 
nationality whom the national govern- 
ment and industrial enterprises of 
Panama need to contract for specialized 
services are exempt from the nationality 
requirement. In such case, permission 
granted by the National Technical 
Board for the indicated purpose and for 
a definite period of time will be neces- 
sary. oe ie 


Paraguay: 

1. (Rules ‘of the National Univer- 
sity) —Approval of educational creden- 
tials by the National University of 
Asuncion is required before an engi- 


neer may practice in Paraguay. . 


2. (Municipal Ordinance of Asun- 
cion) — Professional men whose de- 
grees in engineering have been recog- 
nized by the National University shall 
be free to practice the profession of | 
engineering, including — specifically 


such work as_ residential buildings, — 


schools, hospitals, public buildings, 
and industrial buildings. = ee 
3. (Montevideo Agreement of 1889) _ 


—Reciprocal recognition of profes- ; 
sional engineers has been ratified by 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Argentina, 


Bolivia, Colombia, and. Ecuador. Na- 
(Continued on page 18) ~ 
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By F. W. L. Hill 


Chairman 
Legislative Committee 


The engineering profession suddenly 
faces some complicated and important 
problems as a result of the sweeping 
Democratic victory in the recent na- 
tional election. All calculations in the 
legislative field are now thrown out 
of kilter in the face of an overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic Senate and House of 
Representatives. With the red-faced 
pollsters running for cover this is no 
time for predictions, but it is necessary 
to weigh the effect of the political 
“revolution” on the legislative phase of 
the profession’s future. 


By far the most important con- 
sideration is the fate of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, particularly the 
professional sections of it, which 
have given professional engi- 
neers a reform long sought in 
labor-management relationships 
and collective bargaining. Presi- 
dent Truman repeatedly used 
the Taft-Hartley Act as one of his 
chief targets in the campaign and 
unequivocally promised the vot- 
ers that if elected he would work 
for its repeal. Now with a strong 
Democratic Congress on his side 
that promise assumes the propor- 
tions of a very possible result in 
the near future. If he successfully 
carries out that pledge, profes- 
sional engineers will lose their 
gain in this field as a matter of 
course. 


The strange part of this picture is 
that neither President Truman or the 
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sional employees will be right back to 
the Wagner Act days when professional 
employees were lumped with non- 
professionals in collective bargaining 
units, whether they approved or not. 
The only difference will be that there 
will be a short history of separating 
professionals and _ non-professionals 
and a line of NLRB decisions to demon- 
strate the workability and desirability 
of professional separation. 


Other Possibilities 


The above distinct possibility is the 
darker of several courses which are 
open to the administration and to Con- 
gress. It will be recalled that a large 
number of Democratic _ legislators 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
while a great many Republican sup- 
porters were defeated, most of the 
Democratic contingent in favor of the 
act retained their seats. Unless the over- 
whelming Truman victory causes re- 
cantation on the part of these support- 
ers, they may be counted upon to affirm 
their previous stand. The question 
arises, in that case, as to whether the 
combination of Republicans and T-H 
Act Democratic supporters can prevent 
outright repeal in either the Senate or 
the House. 


It is still too early to answer this 
conundrum, but present estimates are 
that the best chance to prevent outright 
repeal lies in the Senate. A review of 
the list of senators who voted for pas- 
sage of the T-H Act, deducting those 
who will not return by reason of death, 
retirement, or defeat and adding to the 
remainder those of the successors who 
may be expected to oppose outright re- 
peal, indicates that a slight majority 
of the Senate would still be pro-Taft- 
Hartley. This presumes, of course, that 
there will be no change of position on 
the part of those voting for the act as 
a result of the election. This is a broad 
presumption and may not be counted 
upon in the face of political reality. 


A final possibility, perhaps the 
most likely to occur, and defi- 
nitely the most favorable for the 
professional employees of the na- 
tion is in two parts. First, that 
instead of repeal of the act there 


will be very broad amendments 
designed to remove those por- 
tions which labor feels to be most 
onerous. Some amendments are 
practically certain to pass but no 
person can safely say how far the 
amendments would go. If that 
procedure were followed, there 
is reason to believe that a con- 
certed effort by spokesmen for 
professional employees could 
present a sufficiently strong argu- 
ment to retain the professional 
sections. The criticism of such 
provisions from labor leaders has 
been so slight and it is of such 
comparative unimportance to 
them that they would probably 
not make too much of an issue 
of the matter. 


The second alternative is that an 
agreement may be worked out between 
the factions and the administration to 
repeal the entire act and immediately 
thereafter pass new amendments to the 
original Wagner Act which would then 
remain on the statute books. In such a 
case the professional groups would 
have a task slightly more difficult. They 
would then have to convince the legis- 
lators, particularly the committees, that 
the professional provisions are of sufh- 
cent importance to be added among the 
amendments. 


That the original Wagner Act would 
be amended even if the Taft-Hartley 
amendments are dropped is indicated 
from the fact that President Truman, 
despite his blanket criticism of the act, 
has effectively used certain portions in 
dealing with strikes affecting the na- 
tional interest. There is already talk 
that the administration will suggest 
amendments along with the recom- 
mendation for repeal. 


Should it come to the worst and the 
professional sections of the act he lost 
completely, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has now had considerable 
experience in separating professional 
employees from the non-professionals, 
as is required under the present law. 
This philosophy might conceivably 
carry over even though the law did not 
require it. Even under the Wagner Act, 
the board had authority to make such 
decisions and did rule accordingly in 
some cases but not uniformly. The pro- 
fessional sections appear not to have 
been too troublesome to the board and 
it may develop that the principle of 
professional separation has permeated 
the board’s thinking to the extent neces- 
sary to carry forward the reform in pro- 
fessional collective bargaining prob- 
lems which was achieved after a hard 
struggle and is now threatened in its 
very infancy. 


Around The Nation 


With Our Members 


What Florida Society lacks in age it makes up in enthusiasm. 


That fact was made evident October 30 when st NOPE 
society received its charter in simultaneous meetings at Miami, Tampa 
sonville—with a special leased wire linking the 
presentation ceremonies and prior to the dinners hel 


hen the newest NSPE member state 
and Jack- 
three meetings for one hour during 
d at the three points. When 


the attendance figures were tallied, more than 200 persons were listed as “present 


and accounted for.” 

Hub of the presentation ceremony 
was the Roney Plaza Hotel at Miami 
Beach. It was there that FSPE Presi- 
dent Herbert D. Mendenhall received 
from Paul H. Robbins, NSPE executive 
director, the Florida charter evidenc- 
ing affiliation with NSPE. It was from 
there that the prominent guests at all 
three meetings were introduced. It was 
from there that a special recorded mes- 
sage from NSPE President Alex Van 
Praag, Jr., was transmitted to the mem- 
bers and guests attending the three 
meetings. That the multi-location 
meeting went off without a hitch, par- 
ticularly on Halloween night, was a 
tribute to the planning done by Homer 
B. Scott, overall program chairman; 
Earl M. DeNoon, who concentrated his 
planning on the Miami meeting; and 
Alan Pimm, who handled arrangements 
for the Tampa meeting at Tampa Ter- 
race Hotel. The Jacksonville meeting, 
which Scott supervised, was held at 
Seminole Hotel. 

Kickoff of the presentation ceremony 
was an hour-long cocktail and fellow- 
ship hour from 4 to 5 p.m., immediate- 
ly preceding the joint meeting by leased 
wire. At 5 p.m., President Mendenhall 
called all three meetings to order; at 
5:02 he began an eight-minute intro- 
duction of notables attending all three 


meetings; at 5:10, Executive Director 


Robbins began his presentation ad- 
dress; at 5:30, Mendenhall began his 
acceptance talk; the one-minute inter- 
val from 5:45 to 5:46 was devoted to 
reporting of attendance at the three 
meetings; and from 5:46 to 6 p.m., 
President Van Praag’s message, sent to 
Miami for playback on a wire recorder, 
was carried to the three groups. The 
official banquet at each of the three 
locations followed. 


A very bright future for 
NSPE was pictured by President 
Van Praag to those in attendance. 
He predicted the time will come, 
“and it is not in the far distant 
future,” when every state will be 


ee 


affiliated in one great overall en- 
gineering society and “when our 
membership may easily reach far 
beyond 150,000.” 


“This is not just an idle dream or 
wishful thinking,” he asserted. “One 
needs only consider the potential num- 


ber of men in these United States who 
are practicing engineering and who are 
able to qualify for, or are now eligible 
for, registration as professional engi- 
neers in their respective states. It is a 
well established fact that the number 
of men so practicing and so eligible ap- 
proximates the total number of men in 
these United States who are practicing 
in the great professions of medicine 
and law combined. 

“What an inspiring opportunity for 
uniting into one great overall engineer- 
ing society and in combining our ef- 
forts in bringing about the long over- 
due recognition of the professional en- 


Florida Society 
gets its charter 
through President 
Mendenhall from 
Paul Robbins. Low-. 
| er photo includes 
Joe Williamson, . 
Jr., vice-president 
of FSPE; R. Y. Pat- 
terson, director-at- 
large, Clewiston; 
Mendenhall; Rob- 
bins; Earl DeNoon, 
Miami, and John 
F. Reynolds, Jack- 
sonville, both 
directors-at-large. — 
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gineer in the public consciousness, and 
what a terrific potential is the oppor- 
tunity for the professional engineer 
to render service in the interest of the 
public welfare, for human happiness 
and to serve this great nation of ours.” 


Cites Shortcoming 


Citing the technological advances 
made possible by engineering and engi- 
neers, Van Praag decried the failure of 
engineers to give as much attention to 
professional unity. That failure has 
resulted, he said, in a corresponding 
failure on the part of our peoples to 
give due acknowledgment to the pro- 
fessional status of the professional 
engineer. 

Strengthening of NSPE, through in- 
creasing the number of member state 
societies, will speed the time “when the 
profession of engineering shall be rec- 
ognized with the other learned profes- 
sions,” when engineers shall have “so- 
cial and economic position consistent 
with years of diligent study in pursuing 
a professional engineering education 
and consistent with the state of devel- 
opment of our technological advance- 
ment,” and when there shall be “‘a full 
and abundant life for professional en- 
gineers who have served their com- 
munities, their state and their nation 
in true professional manner.” 


A gain of nearly 100 per cent in 
NSPE membership in three years as 
evidence of a “changing attitude on the 
part of engineers” was reported by Ex- 
ecutive Director Robbins. | 


“No longer are we, as a profession, 
sitting back in the seclusion of an ivory 
tower expecting the world to come to 
us for the vital information which we, 
as engineers, have to give them,” he de- 
clared. “We are beginning to realize 
that the status of professional men car- 
ries with it not only the responsibility 
of trained technical thinking, but also 
certain civic, social and ethical respon- 
sibilities. Engineers are beginning to 
realize that these responsibilities are 
not the responsibilities of any one in- 
dividual group within the profession, 
but are common responsibilities and 
problems which must be met with for- 
titude and aggressive action by the pro- 
fession as a whole.” 


f Pointing out that the real op- 


' portunities for public service on 


“at 


the part of the engineering pro- 
fession are “all around us,” Rob- 
bins declared that “if we will 
grasp them and assume the re- 
_ sponsibilities which are right- 
- fully ours as professional men, 


we need have no worry either of 


3 . 


professional recognition or the 


- 


continued high standing of this 
great profession of ours.” 


FSPE President Mendenhall, in ac- 
cepting the charter with ‘“‘a swelling 
pride and great pleasure,” centered his 
attention on professional consciousness 
and traditions of the profession. Tradi- 
tion, he said, is the elixir that gives 
color and romance to a country, a peo- 
ple, an institution, to religion, even to 
life itself. The engineer is the ex- 
ponent of the world’s oldest and most 
dignified profession, with the history 
of the world’s development traceable 
solely through the records of his 
achievements. The engineer was _pic- 
tured as “the repository of centuries 
of constructive experiences and tradi- 
tions” ; as being a member of the only 
profession that is “wholly constructive, 
that is predicated solely on benefit to 
everyone making contact with its work- 
ings without detriment to any man.” Yet 
the failure of the engineer to foster his 
traditions and professional conscious- 
ness, Mendenhall said, long has 
prompted the layman to look on him 
only as a rarefied artisan and a 
necessary evil. 


Needs Awakening 


Not until the engineer comes to 
realize, in his own heart, that he is a 
member of a great profession, Menden- 
hall warned, will he radiate the thought 
in all directions. Once he is awakened, 
the speaker said, his whole bearing and 
attitude toward men and affairs will 


‘change. Calling upon members of the 


profession to awaken to their true value 
to the world, he asked members of the 
profession to “inform yourselves of 
your traditions and what you really 
mean to your fellow man”; and to 
“conduct yourselves in a manner com- 
mensuraté with the knowledge and 
power your profession commands.” If 
those things are done, he concluded, 
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gineering profession. 
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there will be no need for laws to force 
the public to deal fairly with engi- 
neers nor codes to dictate ethical rela- 
tions with your colleagues. 

Invitations to attend one of the three 
meetings went out not only to all mem- 
bers of the Florida Society, but also to 
all registered engineers in the state. 
Chapters currently are in existence at 
Jacksonville and Daytona Beach; are 
in process of formation at Tampa and 
Miami; and preliminary steps toward 
organization of chapters have been un- 
dertaken at Tallahassee and West 
Palm Beach. 


Idaho Starts Monthly 
Member News Letter 


Idaho Society, one of the newest 
NSPE member state societies, has 
launched publication of a News Letter, 
designed to “call to your attention some 
of the happenings of the engineering 
field in general, and in Idaho in par- 
ticular.” 

That’s the explanation given mem- 
bers in the initial issue, which also ex- 
plains very simply why the Idaho So- 
ciety asked for affiliation with NSPE. 

“Engineering, as a profession, has 
come of age,” the News Letter declares. 
“We must now plan to cope with the 
various forces that contest our stand- 
ing as a profession. We are on trial at 
both the state and national level. The 
outcome in both cases will depend upon 
how well we are able to present an 
organized front.” 


Essex Ladies Night 


Regular November meeting of Essex 
County (N. J.) Society, a chapter of 
the New Jersey Society, was moved 
from the calendar to make place for a 
second ladies’ night. The NJSPE affiliate 
also conducts a special bowling season 
at Palladium bowling alleys in Orange. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15 


9:00 A.M. 


Meeting N.S.P.E. Executive Committee 
3 Rose Room 


A ECAC Ds QMO OnCRROR Oth COR CMR SCR IE SES ee! 


10:00 A.M. 
Registration . . Entrance to Louis XVI Room 


1:30 P.M. 
Meeting N.S.P.E. Board of Directors 
MMT cies ire ois wh ereterss + is Grey Room 
Alex Van Praag, Jr., President, 
presiding. 
All members are invited to attend 
Board of Directors’ Meetings. 


8:00 P.M. 
“CHICAGO RECEPTION” 
2 ook LOND eee ee Crystal Room 
V. _E. Gunlock, General Conven- 
tion Chairman, presiding. 
Light refreshments. 
A Barber Shop Quartet will enter- 
(fain, | 
_ All members of N.S.P.E. and their 


ladies are invited. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16 


9:00 A.M. | is 
Meeting N.S.P.E. Board of Directors 
(continued) ........Louis XVI Room 


| 9:00 A.M. 
Meeting of I.S.P.E. Board of Directors 
EMER os 13h cor sie cone Oanire toca Aes Rose Room 
E. E. Cooper, President, presiding. 


12:15 P.M. 
“DIRECTORS LUNCHEON” 
nt toes 3 aeeeeeeses..Bal Tabarin 


A. J. Shaver, Vice President, pre- ---- 
siding. 


_. Virginia Marmaduke of Chicago _ 


Sun-Times will speak on “My 

Experience as a Girl Reporter.” 
Members, ladies, and guests in- 
_. vited. x 
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2:00 P.M. 


Meeting N.S.P.E. Board of Directors 


(continued ) 


Louis XVI Room 


2:00 P.M. 


64th Annual Business Meeting L.S.P.E. 


eseereese ee @ © 


oh eee ee Bal Tabarin 


E. E. Cooper, President, presiding. 


7:00 P.M. 


“TLLINOIS DINNER} aa] ses Bal Tabarin 
E. E. Cooper, President, I.S.P.E., 


presiding. 


Professor 


Wizard 


Russell Oakes, “The 
of Waukesha,” will 


speak on “Inventive Genius— 


A Boon to Mankind.” 


Members, 
vited. 


ladies and guests in- 


ape’ at © 
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FESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
nuenlion 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
AM 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17 


9:30 A.M. 
Annual Meeting N.S.P.E. 
oy Louis XVI Room 


Alex Van Praag, Jr., President, 
presiding. 


AGENDA 
. Roll call of delegates 


. Reading of minutes of pre- 
vious Annual Meeting 

. Reading of communications 

Reports of officers 

Reports of committees 

. Unfinished business 

. Report of Tellers’ Committee 

. Introduction of officers-elect 

. New business 

10. Adjournment 


Ne 


All members invited to attend. 
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12:15 P.M. 


“PRESIDENT’S LUNCHEON” 
PRPC Eh Ms ic accom Lee Bal Tabarin 


Robert Coltharp, Vice President, 
presiding. 

Members, ladies and guests in- 
vited. 


2:30 P.M. 


The Engineer Serving the Public 


RE Side cen aehseapaiek ft cee Louis XVI Room 


Alex Van Praag, President,. pre- 
siding. 

Speakers presented by L. E. 
Peterson, Vice President. 

Arthur S. Flemming, President of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, for- 
mer Commissioner, United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

Harry W. Lundin, Community Re- 
lations Consultant, Iron & Steel 
Institute. 

The public is invited to hear these 
talks. 


7:00 P.M. 


“NATIONAL DINNER” 
pee Sa: ee ae ee Grand Ballroom 


The Annual Banquet of N.S.P.E. 

William F. Ryan, Vice President, 
presiding. 

Awards: presented by Alex Van 
Praag, Jr., President. Past Pres- 
ident Certificate—Ritchie Law- 
rie, Jr.; President’s Cup—Alan 
G. Stanford. 

Introduction of New Officers. 

Entertainment. 


Dancing. 
(Dress Optional) 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18 


9:30 A.M. 
Meeting Board of Directors N.S.P.E. 
(continued) ........-. Louis XVI Room 


12:30 P.M. 
Adjournment 


* 
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At Banner Philadelphia Meeting 


Largest NSPE chapter in the United 
States gave convincing demonstration 
of its strength early in November in 
giving President Alex Van Praag, Jr., 
Decatur, Ill., a rousing welcome. For 
dinner preceding the NSPE leader's 
talk, "A Profession Progresses,"" 230 
turned out; for the business meeting, 
attendance climbed to the 300 mark. 
Of the 32 invited guests on the Na- 
tional, Pennsylvania Society and affili- 
ated chapter levels, 21 were present— 
and 43 new members and 20 new affili- 
ates were introduced. 

The camera recorded these groups 
at the meeting: Upper left—three past 
presidents of different groups plan 
their continued support of NSPE- 
Pennsylvania Society-chapter pro - 


grams, Gerhard J. Lauter, Philadelphia 


Chapter; Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., Harris- 
burg, past NSPE president; and LeRoy 


__F. Christman, of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety. Upper Hake presidents of a 


io hoe 


: batt 
nae 


number of chapters in both Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey were present— 
(seated) T. G. North; G. A. Greeby, 
Valley Forge; K. L. Kreidler, Lehigh 
Valley; W. E. Zeibler, Lincoln; and 
(standing) J. R. Heinz, Reading; F. M. 
Claflin, Johnstown; W. Russell, Mercer; 
G. G. Jacobosky; and H. R. Halloran, 
Philadelphia. Center left—members of 
the Philadelphia Chapter board in- 
cluded (seated) T. F. Kerney, G. J. 
Lauter, F, W. Wandless; A. A. Town- 
send; (standing) A. H. Kidder, W. G. 
Bush, H. R. Halloran, N. Kriebel, T. E. 
Bruder, H. L. Bauder, H. E. Corl, J. L. 


Costello, G. Cook, Jr., and W. A. 
Toperzer. Members of the executive 
board of Pennsylvania Society attend- 
ing included — (center right) R. V. Hud- 
son, financial secretary; Ray M. Fuller, 
president and National Director; T. A. 
Monk, Jr., National Director; J. T. West 
and E. L. Dryer, both state directors; 
V. J. Snyder, executive secretary; L. F. 
Christman, past president; and W. E. 
Witte, treasurer. The galaxy of presi- 
dents included Fuller and Van Praag 
(seated); James Logan, president of the 
New Jersey Society; and Harry R. 
Halloran, Philadelphia Chapter. 


Missouri 
(Continued from page 6) 


Major gains on a number of 
important professional fronts 
could be entered in evidence as 
to the Missouri Society’s effec- 
tiveness as the convention met. 
On the one hand, 211 recent 
gtaduates from the three engi- 
_heering schools in the state were 
given an opportunity for profes- 
sional advancement through ex- 
aminations given by the regis- 
tration board in cooperation 
with the society and the schools. 
Development and acceptance of 
a schedule of minimum fees and 
salaries was another advance. 
Policing of the registration law 
by the society also was shown to 


Ee 
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have been effective. Establish- 
ment of a sickness and accident 
insurance plan was a fourth. 
And evidences that wider recog- 
nition is being given the part of 
the professional engineer in pub- 
lic safety and public health by 
political subdivisions and private 
employers also were cited. 


Representing the National Society at 
the meeting were both Alex Van Praag, 
Jr., Decatur, IIl., president, and Paul 
H. Robbins, executive director, Wash-_ 
ington. Van Praag’s assignment was 
picturing the place of the professional 
engineer in society, while Robbins pic- 
tured the necessary inter-relation of 
state and national units. A plea for 
unification of the engineering profes- 
sion so that a firm foundation for _ 
building that profession came from the _ 
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NSPE chieftain. Lack of unity amone 
the different branches of the profession 
1s putting the brakes on the professional 
movement, he reiterated. 

The roster of speakers for the meet- 
ing contained a group of stellar per- 
formers — Jerry DeCroce, Westine- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, in a 
talk on atomic energy’s role as a tool 
or weapon; Donald H. McCoskey, U. S. 
Engineers, Kansas City, talking on the 
Pick-Sloan plan for development of 
the Missouri River; A. T. Campbell, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Kansas City, describing coaxial cable: 
Dean Wilson summing up the advan- 
tages of registering as engineers-in- 
training immediately upon graduation; 
Prof. Hubler outlining the relationship 
between engineering education and the 
professional engineer; and National 
Director C. G. Roush discussing the 
engineer-in-training. 

In addition to the annual banquet, a 
stag buffet supper, a pancake breakfast 
and a full program of activities for the 
ladies in attendance were features of 
the convention. 

Named by ballot of the membership 
to head the Missouri Society in the 
1948-1949 year were R. E. Riddle, Sr., 
St. Joseph, president; R. Y. Jones, Neo- 
sho, Ist vice-president; Dean Wilson, 
Hannibal, 2nd vice-president; Harold 
J. Bruegging, Jefferson City, treasurer; 
and as directors-at-large, Charles C. 
Redman, Jr., Kennett, and Roger C. 
Higgins, Hannibal. 


Former State Head, 
Charles Snyder, Dies 


_ West Virginia Society is mourning 
the loss of one of its leading members 
and strongest NSPE advocates. 

Charles Synder, Fairmont, former 
president of the WVSPE and a member 
of the West Virginia registration board, 
died October 20. Snyder had played a 
leading role in the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the society at Oglebay Park, 
Wheeling, (see November AMERICAN 
ENGINEER) and his passing came as a 
sharp shock to all who attended that 
meeting and his many other friends in 
the state. 


Jersey Plans Convention 
- Planning is underway in earnest for 
he 25th anniversary convention of the 
New Jersey Society, scheduled for next 
April 29 and 30 at Essex House, New- 
irk. Richard L. Higgins has been named 
yeneral chairman, and will head up the 
york of Hudson County Society mem- 
rs in their sponsorship of the meet- 
g. A goal of 2500 members has been 
et for the silver anniversary event. 


ember, 1948 


Campaign Promise Made Good 


He made it, as this picture proves. One of Alex Van Praag's promises when 
he took over leadership of NSPE was to visit every member state society dur- 
ing the year. His arrival at Columbia, S. C., with A. G. Stanford, next year's 
president, to address the South Carolina Society's first annual meeting was the 
last stop before fulfillment of the promise. Greeting the pair are W. S. Reamer, 
Jr., vice-president of the Columbia Chamber of Commerce who was toast- 
master at the annual banquet, and Roy A. Stipp, Greenville, South Carolina 


National Director. 


Diverse Groups Get 
Invitation to Meet 


Bronx County (N.Y.) Chapter threw 
open its doors to members of a large 
number of groups for its November 
meeting, held at Concourse Plaza Hotel. 

Chapter President Edward T. Crin- 
nion invited to the meeting members of 
the Bronx Real Estate Board, Bronx 
Building Industry League, Bronx chap- 
ter of AIA, junior and senior engineex- 
ing students of both Manhattan Col- 
lege and New York University, and. 
building inspectors of the department 
of housing and buildings of both the 
Bronx and Manhattan. Feature of the 
meeting was a discussion of new pro- 
duction volume and grades of plywood 
by Robert Kelly, field representative of 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, | 
plus showing of a special movie on ply- 
wood production. 


Texans Lay Large 
Convention Plans 


They do things in a big way down in 
Texas. Which explains why members of 
Texas Society planning to attend the 
NSPE annual meeting in Chicago, De- 
cember 15, 16, 17, and 18 are talking 
in terms of traveling in a special rail- 
way car or cars to the Windy City. 

Executive Secretary John J. Ledbet- 
ter already has obtained complete data 
on schedules and prices for the accom- 
modations aboard the train from the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas (Katy)  rail- 
road. All that’s required for the special 
railroad car is a minimum of 15 reser- 
vations, and members of the Texas So- 
ciety are pretty sure they can muster 
at least one car load at these Texas 
stops: San Antonio, Austin, Waco, Et; 
Worth and Dallas. 


Pittsburgh Meeting Figures 


Four important personalities who attended the 13th annual meeting of Pitts- 


burgh Chapter are shown above. 


Reading from left to right are Arthur C. 


Hewitt, Bellefonte, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Society; John M. Rice, 
member of the Pennsylvania registration board, Pittsburgh; and John J. Paine, 
Pittsburgh, NSPE National Director. Inset is Julius E. Graf, chief engineer, Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corp., who was principal speaker. 


Annual meetings — whether at Na- 
tional, state or chapter level—are usu- 
ally gala occasions. The 13th annual 
meeting of Pittsburgh Chapter was no 
exception. 

Held at University Club and includ- 
ing a whopping annual dinner, the 
event featured Julius E. Graf, chief en- 
gineer of the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corp., talking on engineers in industry, 
and Paul H. Robbins, NSPE executive 
director, who pointed up professional 
progress in 1948. 

That the Pittsburgh Chapter had 
made no small progress of its own was 
shown by a review of major projects 
for the year—participation in revision 
of the city’s new building code; two 
meetings at both University of Pitts- 
burgh and Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology for the benefit of junior and 
senior engineering students in explain- 
ing operation of the state registration 
law, the Pennsylvania Society and the 
chapter; a new program of ethics in 
advertising for engineers and surveyors 
who advertise in the Yellow Pages of 
the telephone directory; changes in the 
schedule of minimum fees and salaries ; 
launching of a study of conditions pre- 
vailing in the construction industry as 
_ concern engineers; a special engineer- 
in-training meeting and a host of other 
projects. 


Under the supervision of Don 
Peters, chairman of the meet- 
ings committee, the program 
for the annual 
meeting also 
included 
awarding of 
door prizes, 
ranging from 
electrical ap- 
pliances to 
candy, to 
women guests; 
a special cock- 
tail party with 
musical back- 
ground; and 
dancing following the main pro- 
gram events. When capacity of 
the facilities forced acceptance of 
no more reservations, more than 
300 requests for reservations, 
were in. Those who asked for the 
reservations early enough were 
all there, and a large delegation 


of special guests swelled atten- 
dance further, 


Peters 


Leadership of the chapter for the 
coming year was entrusted to John J, 
Murray, Jones and Laughlin Steel Co. 
who succeeds Robert A. Blackburn as 
president; F. M., Schweinberg, vice- 
president, with Koppers Company; and 


two new directors, Frederic iu begs 
head of the civil engineering depart- 
ment at Carnegie Tech, and Harold E. 
Medley, Pittsburgh bureau of tests. 


Illinois Charters 
Another Chapter 


Illinois Society is going to be able 
to point to another new chapter when 
NSPE holds its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago’s Sherman Hotel December 15-18. 

The new addition is the Peoria Chap- 
ter, officially chartered November 3 
with 25 charter members. Heading up 
the new unit as officers are S. Alan 
Baird, president; B. C. Locke, vice- 
president; L. S. Kraus, secretary ; and 
R. W. Kastner, state representative. 

As the NSPE affiliate prepares for 
the convention’s opening, the tempo of 
membership efforts is being stepped 
up. At meetings this month in Spring- 
field, chairmen of chapter membership 
committees met with the state member- 
ship committee to lay plans for an in- 
tense canvass for new members. That 
membership gains are possible is 
shown by the example of Ambraw chap- 
ter, which more than doubled its mem- 
bership in a single year. 

Executive Committee of ISPE cur- 
rently is studying a report by a special 
committee on salaries and employment 
of state-eemployed engineers. The com- 
mittee recommends legislative changes 
on salary standards for state employees, 
and the executive committee is survey- 
ing the recommendations. 


Texas Launches 
Salary Survey 


Thorough investigation of salaries of 
state employed engineers—directed at 


‘determining their adequacy and the ex- 


tent to which tax monies are being or 
may be inefficiently spent as a result of 


any inadequacy—has been started by 
Texas Society. 


The study was undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of E. E. Rosaire, a member of 
the TSPE board of directors. Idea be: 
hind such a survey is that facts obtained 
may be forwarded to the chapters af- 
filiated with the NSPE member state 
society to give them ammunition for a 
grass roots selling job with their local 
legislators. If the chapters follow 
through, next session of the Texas leg- 
islature would find solons from 
throughout the state coming in with full 
facts and figures on the need for mor 
adequate salaries. ‘ 
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WSPE Nominating 
Committee Named 


Official nominating committee to 
name 1949 leaders of the Wisconsin 
Society has been selected by the board 
of directors of that NSPE member state 
society. 

Representing engineers in public 
service on the committee are E. J. 
Beatty, Sheboygan, and W. H. Cart- 
wright, Madison; engineers in educa- 
tion, Leonard F. Hillis, Madison, and 
Henry A. Heise, Milwaukee; engineers 
in private practice, Frank J. Ruekert, 
Waukesha, and N. M. Rowinski. Rhine- 
lander; and engineers of industry and 
utility, Frank L. Carlson, La Crosse, 
and V. R. Tate, Milwaukee. 

' Each of the six organized chapters 
in the state is represented on the com- 
mittee, of which Tate is chairman. 


NSPE Committee 
Chairmen 


F. W. L. Hill, Legislative, c/o 
Potomac Electric Power Co., 10th 
Fe a Streets, N. W., Washington, 


Col. M. J. Blew, Membership, 


312 Longfellow Apts., 5521 Colo- 
W., Washington, 


rado Ave. N. 
Ce 

William F. Ryan, Problems of 
the Young Engineer, 49 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Russell B. Allen, Budget, Univ. 
of Maryland, 4610 Hartwick Rd., 
College Park, Md. 

S. L. Stolte, Constitution & 
By Laws, 1487 Marshall Ave., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Robert Coltharp, Resolutions, 
110 East 10th Street, Austin, 
Texas. a 

Alex Van Praag, Jr., Execu- 
tive, 253 South Park St., Deca- 
tur, Illinois. 

C. George Krueger, Publica- 
tions, P. O. Box 265, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

Allison ©. Neff, Practice & 
Ethics, P. O. Box 170, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

Frank W. Chappell, Public Re- 
lations, 312 Burt Building, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

J. S. Kennedy, Employment 
Practices, 2945 Lee Road, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 

James F. Fairman, Inter-So- 
ciety Relations, 4 Irving Place, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

M. C.- Withey, 
University of Wisconsin, 
son 6, Wisconsin. 

Ww. A. WHardenberg, Military 
Affairs, 310 E. 45th St, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Alan G. Stanford, Extension, 
706 Bona Allen Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Educational, 
Madi- 


Van Praag Addresses D. C. Group 


ee 


Next to that last stop on his visit of ‘NSPE societies was in Washington, D. C., 


where President Alex Van Praag, Jr. addressed the District of Columbia Society. 
These NSPE camera pictures were taken at that meeting, held in Pepco audi- 
torium. Long after the meeting was officially adjourned, the engineering pro- 
fession was getting some serious discussion from (counter clockwise) Van Praag 
(holding a letter), C. Warren Bogan, Executive Director Robbins, and Thomas 
Knight. Inset, the president answers questions from his audience as President 
John Rockefeller waits for more. Coffee and sinkers climaxed the meeting. 
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Drafting Code 


Ethics and practice committee of the 
Wisconsin Society is drafting a Code of 


Practice for members. The code will 


supplement the ECPD Canons of Ethics 
recently adopted by the WSPE. 


Idaho Studies Fees 


A four-member committee within the 
Idaho Society has launched a study of 
fee and salary schedules. Members of 
the group include J. H. Johnson, R. J. 
Briggs, E. L. Mathes and H. L. Senger. 
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N. Y. County Gets 
Atomic Insight 


New York County (N. Y.) Chapter 
got off to a fast Fall season with a lec- 
ture on nuclear energy for power pro- 
duction and showing of a sound film on 
atomic physics. 

Speaker for the occasion was Dr. 
Ward F. Davidson, research engineer 
for Consolidated Edison Co., a member 
of the headquarters staff of the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee at 
Washington during the war and an 
authority on the practical difficulties 
and economic considerations involved 
in harnessing atomic power. In an- 
nouncing the program, the chapter’s 
official publication, The Bulletin, ex- 
pressed a “perpetual source of wonder” 
that so many persons fear destruction 

. by atomic bombs while apparently un- 
moved by the prospect of being 
“burned out by gelignite bombs or 
blown up by any of a variety of high 
explosives.” 

“Tt seems that many engineers are in 
the same sad case as these foolish 
people. Their lives are guided by fear. 
They have no faith either in God or in 
themselves. They suffer from excessive 
preoccupation with security. They 
visualize their careers solely in terms 
of building up a record of length of 
service in their place of employment.” 


Marion Hears Nold 
On Education Role 


An educator’s view of the relation- 
ship between engineering education and 
the profession was outlined to mem- 
bers of Marion County (Ohio) Chap- 
ter when Harry E. Nold, chairman of 
the department of mine engineering at 
Ohio State University was principal 
speaker. 

The meeting also gave chapter mem- 
bers a chance to pay tribute to Pro- 
fessor Nold, one of two Ohioans who 


have held the presidency of the Na- 
tional Society. 


Chapter Sets Goal 
For Member Boost 


Work of the Connecticut Vall 
(Mass.) Chapter already has been ae 
out for the year. 

The unit last year walked off with 
the honors of having the highest per- 
centage increase in membership of any 
chapter in the state by simply doubling 
its membership. Now that chapter 
members know it can be done, they are 
out to perform the same trick this year. 


a 
Steinman 
(Continued from page 8) 


tional or foreign citizens obtaining de- 
grees Or diplomas issued by competent 
authority qualifying them to practice 
engineering in any one of these coun- 
tries shall be considered qualified to 
practice engineering in all of these 
countries. Other countries may join 
this reciprocal arrangement by accept- 
ing and ratifying the Montevideo 
Agreement of 1689. 

4. (National University of Asun- 
cion)—““The engineers of Paraguay 
share the interest of your organization 
[N.C.S.B.E.E.} in efforts toward col- 
laboration and understanding among 
engineers of the Americas.” 


The Philippines: 

1. (Commonwealth Act to Regulate 
the Practice of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing )—No foreign engineer shall be ad- 
mitted to examination, be given a cer- 
tificate of registration, or be entitled to 
any of the rights or privileges under 
this act unless the country of which he 
is a subject or citizen specifically per- 
mits Filipino mechanical engineers to 
practice within its territorial limits on 
the same basis as the subjects or citi- 
zens of such country. 


Venezuela: 


1. The right to practice engineering 
in Venezuela is handled by a “College 
of Engineers’”—a semi-ofhicial body. 

2. Theoretically a foreigner is 
eligible but he is subjected to a rigor- 
ous examination given in Spanish and 
designed to trip him up. (It is reported 
that no foreigner has yet passed this 
test.) 


3. Practically, however, foreign en- 
gineers practice in Venezuela without 
any legal attempt being made to pre- 
vent them, although on Government 
work the “College of Engineers” issues 
fulminations against their employment. 


Water Supply Growth 
Outlined to Chapter 


Growth of the Joplin water supply 
system from its initial gravity feed-30 
pound per square inch pressure to to- 
day’s modern system was outlined to 
members of Southwest (Mo.) Chapter 
at a recent meeting. 

C. E. Schanze, manager of the Joplin 
water works since 1939, was guest 
speaker. He traced growth of the sys- 
tem, with particular emphasis placed 


on engineering problems involved in 
the development. 


Metropolitan Girds 
For Member Drive 


Membership committee of Metro- 
politan (Mass.) Chapter is clearing its 
decks for an intensive drive for new 
members, after obtaining valuable sup- 
plies of ammunition from the state 
capitol. 

That’s the announcement of Walter 
E. Flagg, chairman of the committee, 
who has armed his fellow committee- 
men with lists of all registered profes- 
sional engineers in the area served by 
the chapter. Committee members will 
check the lists against the member- 
ship roster of the chapter, then bom- 
bard the non-members with member- 
ship information and applications. 


Engineering Politics 
Outlined to Chapter 


Insight into how political nomina- 
tions are “engineered” at major party 
conventions was given members of 
Franklin County (Ohio) Chapter by 
a veteran newspaperman. 

Carl L. Ebright, reporter for the 
Columbus Dispatch on public affairs 
for the past 15 years, gave members 
and the guests a look behind the scenes 
at the “amusing, interesting, disgusting 
and tragic events” in a talk on “Behind 
the Scenes at Philadelphia.” He covered 
the conventions of both major parties 
at Philadelphia this year. 


Guest Night Starts 


Western Mo. Season 


Western (Mo.) Chapter, which had 
suspended meetings during June, July 
and August, started the Fall season with 
a guest night dinner meeting. 

All members had been sent a request 
to attend and bring with them as guests 
anyone who might be a_ prospective 
member. The invitation, sent out by 
Arlow Ferry and his membership com- 
mittee, set the stage for an intensive 
membership drive, to be coordinated 
with the membership drive of Missouri 
Society this Fall. . 


PSPE Gets Targets 


Pennsylvania Society members aren’t 
lacking plenty of targets at which to aim 
their membership ammunition. In the 
past two months, PSPE headquarters 
at Harrisburg has received names of 
2400 new registrants. And more are 
coming. Incidentally, one of the persons 
taking the June examinations felt he 
ought to become a professional engineer 
at the age of 70! _ 
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N.Y. Exam Months Ordered Changed 


Months for the semi-annual examinations in the state 


Ohio Sets Pace 
For Legal Steps 


hio Society continues to set a brisk 
pace in behalf of registration law en- 
forcement. 


During September, it hailed into 
court Raymond D. Hulslander, head of 
Aimes Co., Inc., Cleveland, to face con- 
tempt of court charges for violating a 
court order of last November 12 re- 
straining the defendant from represent- 
ing himself as a professional engineer. 
Common Pleas Judge James C. Con- 
nell, who had signed the original in- 
junction, gave Hulslander a 10-day jail 
term and a $500 fine after finding him 
guilty on the contempt charge. 

Harvey R. Hawgood, counsel repre- 
senting the OSPE, said the court case 
was the first on record of defiance of 
such a court order involving the state 
registration law, and that the sentence 
imposed was the first to be meted out. 
Principal evidence against Hulslander 
was the listing for his company in the 
Yellow Pages of the Cleveland tele- 
phone directory. 

Hulslander’s attorney filed notice of 
appeal. 


In a second court case, OSPE won a 
preliminary victory when Herchel C. 
Stiles resigned as Warren County en- 
gineer after a court action had been 
filed against the county seeking to force 
Stiles from office. Prosecution of the 
suit, however, was scheduled to con- 
tinue. 


Repeat Lecture Series 


Education committee of the Minne- 
sota Association has set in motion ma- 
chinery to have the MAPE-sponsored 
orientation lectures for engineering 
students at University of Minnesota re- 
peated during the Fall quarter. The 
great response generated by the lectures 
in the Spring quarter brought the deci- 
sion of the committee, headed by Ray 
Herrmann. 


N. Y. Committee Head 
Asks Code Change 


Case for a uniform statewide mini- 
mum standards building code of the so- 
called “performance” type was placed 
before a housing conference in New 
York City by Ellis L. Lavine, chairman 
of the committee on housing and codes 
of the New York State Society. 


Such a code is necessary, he declared, 
to aid in correcting many of the present 
day evils of antiquated codes and laws. 
And he called for greater importance 
being placed on the recommendations 
of engineering and architectural groups 
in revising codes than is now the prac- 
tice, pointing out that many pressure 
groups with no technical knowledge 
often oppose revisions that have been 
recommended upon the basis of scien- 
tific tests and research. He proposed 
establishment of a qualified authority 
to whom final appeals could be taken 
when code requirements threaten undue 
hardship but when inherent public 
safety is not affected. 


Greater use of professional men, he 
continued, will assure maximum bene- 
fit in the use of basic materials and la- 
bor. The profession of engineering has 
an obligation to aid in every possible 
way in providing housing without ex- 
cessive cost but with no sacrifice of 
safety. He cited many unwarranted re- 
strictions imposed by antiquated codes 
—live-load requirements for residen- 
tial buildings which vary as much as 
50%, although the force of gravity 
“acts the same in Manhattan as it does 
in Buffalo or in Glens Falls”; stress 
limitations varying by as much as 
25%; prohibition of use of materials 
for fire protection in residential build- 
ings which are used in analogous parts 
of factory type buildings where fires 
are recognized to produce more intense 
heats, etc. 
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of New York for professional engineers, engineers-in- 
_ training and land surveyors have been designated as May 
- and November instead of February and June. Next exami- 
_ nations, under that schedule, will be held on May 17 and 
18, 1949. 

The new deadline for filing applications to take the ex- 
aminations are February 1 and August 1 (three months 
before the examinations) for professional engineer and 
| land surveyor candidates and March 1 and September 1 
(two months before the examinations) for engineer-in- 
erating candidates. The new examination dates are de- 
signed to eliminate the confusion that formerly took place 
between graduation dates and application dates. 
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Son Fills Program 
Spot, Thrills Dad 


Proudest man at a recent meeting of 
District 5 (Minn.) Chapter was R. O. 
Langguth, vice-president of the MAPE- 
MSPE unit. 

For his son, Deane W. Langguth, had 
suddenly found himself propelled into 
the speaker’s spotlight in behalf of 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) — and 
chapter members agreed that he had 
turned a tough assignment into a job 
well done. The younger Langguth was 
shoved into the limelight when a repre- 
sentative of the oil company was pre- 
vented, at the last moment, from ap- 
pearing to give an illustrated talk on 
the atomic structure of petroleum. The 
accompanying films, of the Walt Disney 
animated type, also were furnished by 
the company. 

Deane Langeuth got the call for re- 
placement. A graduate in engineering 
only last year and an employee of 
Standard Oil since then, he is a junior 
member of the Minnesota Association, 
of the chapter and holds engineer-in- 
training status. 


NSPE UN Role 
Asked by Chapter 


A resolution asking NSPE to apply 
for membership in the non-govern- 
mental organization of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions has been adopted by the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Chapter. 

The resolution points out that more 
than half the population of the world 
is lacking adequate food, clothing and 
shelter; declares that the engineering 
profession has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity and duty to lead in essential ad- 
vancement of standards of living 
throughout the world; and states that 
“the creation of a climate for develop- 
ment of world peace is equally depen- 
dent upon the engineering profession.” 
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Gopher President 
Warns of Law Change 


“We should think twice before pro- 
posing any change at this time that is 
apt to meet opposition either from our 
own groups or from outsiders. If we do, 
we may be in for a long and expensive 
battle, the outcome of which would be 
doubtful.” 

That’s the blunt warning served 
upon members of the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Professional Engineers by 
T. S. Thompson, MAPE president. One 
of the matters that is almost certain to 
come before the 1949 session of the 
Minnesota legislature, he points out, is 
the revision of the state registration law. 
The registration board has indicated it 
needs and will request additional rev- 
enue to be derived from an increase in 
renewal fees — an increase which 
MAPE has endorsed as being very 
necessary (current fees were set in 
1933 when all costs and prices were 
down and a surplus had been accumu- 
lated). 

A second proposal is for increasing 
the size of the registration board by 
changing its composition to one archi- 
tect, one land surveyor and one engi- 
neer for each classification for which 
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certificates are issued. The present 
seven-member board would be in- 
creased to 12 members, a size which it 
is thought would be unwieldy and 
cumbersome. A compromise on that 
point is thought likely. 

“The opening of the law to revision 
always provides the opportunity for the 
opposition to try to slip in with revi- 
sions that would weaken it,” Thompson 
points out. “Any change that would be 
controversial is apt to throw the law 
wide open for changes. The enforce- 
ment program carried on by the 
registration board and MAPE has, on 
occasion, resulted in threats to get the 
law changed at the first opportunity. 
It appears that the two revisions pro- 
posed should be made, and can be 
made, without serious opposition. In 
any case, if we propose revision of the 
law, we must be prepared to prevent in- 
sertion of anything that will weaken it.” 


New Society Offices 

Central office of the Missouri Society 
of Professional Engineers is now in its 
new location, 11414 East High st., Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. Move to the new quar- 
ters was necessitated by increased ac- 
tivities of the office; the need for more 
space for preparation of the Missouri 
Engineer, the society’s official publica- 
tion; and its greater convenience to 
other offices. . 
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Washington Starts 
Appointment Drive 


A drive to force appointment of two 
additional members of the Washington 
state board of registration has been 
opened by the Washington Society. 


Two vacancies exist on the board — 
one of them open for seven months, 
the second for three months. That 
means that the legally constituted five- 
member board has been operating with 
a bare majority of three members. 
WSPE serves notice in its official publi- 
cation, the Washington Engineer, that 
presence of five members on the board 
is necessary to ebtain proper represen- 
tation of the different branches of the 
profession. Names of eminent engi- 
neers, competent to fill the vacancies 
and willing to accept appointment, 
were submitted to the governor many 
months ago by different engineering 
societies. 


“Over 3300 registered professional 
engineers and land surveyors in this 
state,’ the publication declares, “are 
certainly entitled to more gracious con- 
sideration by the governor as they im- 
patiently await his action on this very 
important matter, or some reasonable 
explanation from him as to why no- 
definite action has been taken.” 


Oklahoma Planning 
Celebration Repeat 


Spurred by the success of the 1948 
experiment, members of the Oklahoma 
Society already are laying plans for 
celebration of Engineers’ Week in 
January of 1949, 


The first such event to be held in the 
state, this year’s event—sparked by an 
official proclamation from the governor 
which was circulated throughout the 
state—was so successful in acquainting 
the public with the profession, and the 
what and why of an engineer’s actions 
that the decision was made to hold an- 
other such observance during the same 
month in 1949. At the same time, the 
event played a large part in boosting 
the engineer’s own realization of his 


position in society. : 

The 1949 observance will be built 
around the idea that if the men in the 
profession today will make it a good 
profession now, the coming generations 
of engineers will make it a better pro- 
fession tomorrow. ee 
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Mass. Education 
Group Lays Plans 


Massachusetts Society members need 
have no doubts as to the direction the 
education committee of the NSPE 
member state society is travelling. 

For the committee, under the chair- 
manship of R. E. Argersinger, has 
adopted a statement of its objectives 
that spells out in detail just where it 
thinks it must be active to further the 
professional interest of engineers in 
the state. 

The statement first makes it clear 
just why the committee holds engineer- 
ing to be a profession. Webster’s dic- 
tionary, the statement points out, de- 
fines a profession as “the occupation, 
if not purely commercial, mechanical, 
agricultural or the like, to which one 
devotes oneself; a calling in which one 
professes to have acquired some special 
knowledge used by way either of in- 
structing, guiding or advising others or 
serving them in some art.” To qualify 
as a member of a profession, the state- 
ment continues, one must be able by 
virtue of special knowledge, training 
and experience to render a genuinely 
beneficial service to others. 


“Work of engineers, being 
basically economic, is therefore 
only truly professional when it 
results in an economic or so- 
ciological benefit to his fellows,” 
the committee says. ““This point 
of view is sometimes overlooked 
by engineers.” 


The committee says it feels it has a 
mandate to: 

1. Work with teachers of engineering 
schools in the state to obtain a greater 
understanding among students of the 
professional status of engineering; 
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_ 2. Work for lengthening of engineer- 
ing college curricula from the present 
‘our years most generally practiced to 
five or six years; . 

3. Work with all other committees of 
MSPE to advance professional concepts 
held by members and prospective mem- 
bers. 


Basis for Attack 


In determining its scope of opera- 
tions among engineering schools, the 
committee said it is while he is a stu- 
dent that the young engineer should 
receive some picture of what profes- 
sional engineering is and have made 
available to him study courses in the 
principles on which his future analy- 
sis of the social effect of his work 
must rest. This presumably means 
thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals of history, economics, soci- 
ology and psychology, irrespective of 
the particular fields of engineering in 
which he intends to specialize. 

“MSPE believes that a period of four 
college years is too short a time to do 
more than cover the basic sciences 
which are common to all branches of 
engineering and that the collegiate 
training for specialization should be 
given in one or two years of post- 
graduate work,” the committee de- 
clares. 


“Above all, however, we believe that 
the teacher’s most important function is 
to train his students, through habits of 
logical thought and analysis, to reach 
sound conclusions based on funda- 
mental scientific concepts and before 
deciding on his own relationship to any 
particular work, to consider its impact 
on his fellow citizen. Only through 
such a process can the engineer be- 
come a real member of a profession 
contributing to the economic and social 
advancement of' society.” 

Other members of the committee in- 
clude L. W. Foster; A. Hansen, Jr.; 
R. E. Kimball; H. A. Mayo; E. M. 
Pierce; and E. P. Rapisarda. 


New York City 


212 WINCHESTER AVE, 


Northern Virginia 
Society Launched 


Northern Virginia Society has been 
formally launched with holding of its 
first annual banquet and election of its 
first set of officers. 

Meeting in Arlington, the NVSPE 
named Lester V. Johnson, president; 
Herbert Manuccia, Ist vice-president ; 
James Corbalis, 2nd vice-president; 
Edward Holland, secretary-treasurer; 
and as directors, Nathan Levy, La: 
Reed and Paul Rupert. Paul H. Rob- 
bins, NSPE executive director, gave the 
principal address on the place of the 
professional engineer in the commu- 
nity, after which the group went on 
record committing itself to coopera- 
tion with regional and local planning 
bodies. 

Since its inception, the group has 
grown to include over 60 per cent of the 
registered engineers and land surveyors 
in Arlington, Alexandria and Fairfax 
counties in Virginia. It is expected that 
the group will become a part of the 
Virginia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers when organizational work at 
Richmond, Norfolk and Roanoke is 
completed. 


Fire Law Revisions 
Get Georgia Study 


Anticipating a reconsideration by the 
Georgia Legislature next year of the 
fire law passed by the last session after 
the disastrous Atlanta hotel fire, 
Georgia Society has named a special 
committee to study the need for any 
changes in the act. 

Heading up the committee is Jno. 
Dodd, and he has the big task of clear- 
ing up a lot of the misunderstanding 
and dissatisfaction which has developed 
over the new law as the result of politi- 
cal maneuvering. 
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Officers and Directors 


Arkansas 


Pres., EB. L. Wales, ¢/o Arkansas High- 
way Dept., Little Rock ; Nat. Dir., L. N. 
White, 1906 Main st., Little Rock; Sec., 
Beverly E. Ryan, 203 Midland Bldg., 
Little Rock. 


Connecticut 


Pres., John UL. Harkness, Sikorsky 
Div., United Aircraft, Bridgeport; Nat. 
Dir., James D. Skinner, 127 Collingwood 
ave., Bridgeport; Sec., Edward J. Nes- 
pitt, 587 Atlantic st., Bridgeport. 


District of Columbia 


Pres., John J, Rockefeller, 3130 Wis- 
consin ave. N. W., Washington ; Nat. 
Dir.. Herman F. Lame, 4000 Cathedral 
ave. N. W., Washington; Sec., Alvin Re 
Olsen, 3071 S. Buchanan st., Arlington, 
Va. ; 
Florida 


Pres., Herbert D. Mendenhall, 814 
Jefferson st., Tallahassee; Nat. Dir., W. 
Austin Smith, P. O. Box 1048, Jackson- 
ville; Acting Sec., Joe Williamson, Aiea 
P. O. Box 1548, Daytona Beach. 


Georgia 


Pres., Donald D. Beach, P. O. Box 
4569, Atlanta; Nat. Dirs., Roy 8. King, 
1293 Oxford Rd. N. E., Atlanta, and W. 
P. Kennard, Bankers Ins. Bldg., Macon ; 
Sec., Ray L. Sweigert, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta. 


Idaho 


Pres., Orland C. Mayer, 1220 Idaho 
st., Boise; Sec., James L. Morris, P. O. 
Box 1705, Boise. 


Thlinois 


Pres., ©. BE. Cooper, 1588 W. Macon st., 
Decatur ; Nat. Dir., W. A. Oliver, 201 En- 
gineering Hall, Urbana; Sec., H. BH. Bab- 
bitt, 204 Engineering Hall, Urbana. 


Indiana 


Pres., Chester Lichtenberg, 4624 Ta- 
coma ave., Ft. Wayne; Nat. Dir, M. W. 
Cameron, R.R. 1, Box 105-A, New Au- 
gusta; Ha. Sec., J. B. Wilson, 10 West 
Ohio, Indianapolis 4. 


Kansas 


Pres., Murray Wilson, 215 W. Ash st., 
Salina; Nat. Dir., C. Y. Thomas, P. O. 
Box 604, Pittsburg; See, Abram Pratt, 
405 Crawford Bldg., Topeka, 


Maryland 
Pres., Owen W. Turpin, 3923 Norfolk 


ave., Baltimore; Nat. Dir., Russell 
B. Allen, 4610 Hartwick rd. Col- 


lege Park; Ha. Sec., Stewart W. Parker, 
_ 511 Murdock rd., Baltimore 12; Sec., De- 
witt F'. Swartz, 414 E, Lake ave., Balti- 
more 12. 


‘Bismarck; Nat, Dir., John B. 


Massachusetts 


Pres., John J. Loustaunau, 4 Winslow 

ee : Me 
rd., Winchester; Nat. Dir., Raymond C. 
Newton, 157 Federal st., 3oston; Sec., 
Samuel Lewiton, 49 Federal st., Boston. 


Michigan 


Pres., Otto H. Hall, Dept. of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing; Nat. Dir., Ivan N. Cuth- 
pert, c/o Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc., 
800 Marquette Bldg., Detroit 26; Sec., 
W. G. Berryman, 507 Woodrow, Lansing ; 
Exec. Sec., George R. Sidwell, 204 Bauch 
Bldg., Lansing. 


Minnesota 


Pres.. T. S. Thompson, Minnesota High- 
way Department, St. Paul; Nat. Dirs., 
N. T. Rykken, 915 Grandview, Duluth, 
and 8. L. Stolte, 1437 Marshall ave., St. 
Paul: Hzec. Sec., Richard R. Price, 1000 
Guardian Building, St. Paul 1; See., Clyde 
C. Colwell, Asst. Construction Hng., Min- 
nesota Highway Department, St. Paul. 


Missouri 


Pres., R. B. Riddle, Sr., 1406 Dewey 
ave., St. Joseph; Nat. Dir., C. G. Roush, 
101 W. Eleventh st., Kansas City; Hvec. 
Sec., Clifford Wood, Box 365, Jefferson 
City. 


Nevada 


Press it Jk Smitha = OnebOx L, 
Henderson; Nat. Dir., A. J. Shaver, 209 
S. Third st., Las Vegas; Sec., R. T. Camp- 
bell, Box 1015, Henderson. 


New Jersey 


Pres., James Logan, High & Evergreen 
sts., Mt. Holly; Nat. Dirs., C. George 
Krueger, Box 265, General Post Office, 
Jersey City; Leo K. McKee, 16 Me- 
Laren st., Red Bank; Frank Mirgain, 208 
Lawrence ave., Highland Park; and Harl 
L. Daily, 451 Delaware st., Woodbury ; 
Sec.-Treas., Merton S. Adams, 9 Oakland 
st.. Trenton; Mng. Dir., Charles J. 
Dodge, 86 BE. State st., Trenton 8. 


New Mexico 


Pres.. G. Perry Steen, c/o Univ. of N. 
M., Albuquerque; Nat. Dir., W. C. Wag- 
ner, ¢/o Univ. of N. M., Albuquerque 
(Box 91); Sec., Walter K. Wagner, ¢/o 
Univ. of N. M., Albuquerque (Box 4053). 


New York 


Pres., William W. Perry, 76 Cleveland 
ave., Binghamton; Nat. Dirs., Gardner 
C. George, P. O. Box 591, Albany, and 
George J. Nicastro, 200 Madison ave., 
New York City. 


North Dakota 


Pres., Leslie A. French, 805 Highth st., 


Fi Jardine. 
1910 First ave. N., Fargo; Sec : 
Teskey, Bismarck. 80; Sec., George 


Ohio 


Pres.. John J. Heier, 2290 Andover 
rd., Columbus; Nat. Dir., Allison C. Neff, 
P. O. Box 170, Middletown; Hz. Sec., 
Lloyd A. Chacey, 68 S. High st., Co- 
lumbus. 


Oklahoma 
Pres., Clark A. Dunn, Okla. A & M 
College Engineering Experiment Sta., 


Stillwater ; Nat. Dir., C. S. Worley, P. O. 
Box 1439, Oklahoma City; Sec.-Treas., 
J. M. Gayle, 410 Comm, Exch. Bldg., Ok- 
lahoma City; Ha. Sec., W. E. Bleakley, 
410 Commerce Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma 
City. : 

Pennsylvania 

Pres., and Nat. Dir., Ray M. Fuller, 

560 N. 16th st., Philadelphia 30; Nat. 
Dirs., J. J. Paine, 1430 Euclid ave., Pitts- 
burgh 6; Samuel Baker, 1616 Jeffer- 
son ave., ~Scranton 9; and Thomas 
A. Monk, Jr., 30 S. Queen st., York; Eee. 
Sec., Victor J. Snyder, 2400 N. 2nd st., 
Harrisburg. 

Rhode island 


Pres., Robert -B. Strong, 68 Oak st., 
Providence; Nat. Dir., Charles E. Blais, 
185 Princeton, Providence ; Sec., Bertil A. 
Johnson, 85 Norton ave., Cranston. 


South Carolina 


Pres., R. K. Rouse, Greenville; Nat. 
Dir., Roy A. Stipp, Greenville; Sec., A. 
C. Crouch, Greenville. 


Texas 


Pres., Trigg Twichell, 302 W. 15th st., 
Austin; Nat.. Dir., T. C. Forrest, Jr 
Praetorian Bldg., Dallas1; Ha. Sec., John 
J. Ledbetter, Jr., 504 Ewell Nalle Bldg., 
Austin. 


Washington 


Pres., DeWitt—C. Griffin, 717 Lloyd 
Bldg., Seattle 1; Nat. Dir., James G. Me- 
Givern,. Gonzaga University, Spokane; 
Exec. Sec., Grover C. Gaier, 6003 Third 
ave., N. W., Seattle 7. 


West Virginia 

Pres., Charles E. Lawall, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Co., Huntington; Nat. 
Dir., George W. Zimmer, Jr., Wheeling 
Electric Co., Wheeling; Ha. Sec., Ross 
B. Johnston, Kanawha Hotel, Charleston. 


Wisconsin 


Pres., George Martin, P. O. Box 247, 
Green Bay; Nat. Dir., A. G. Behiing, 
2326 S. 75th st., Milwaukee; Nat. Dir., 
Ben G. Elliott, 2302 Commonwealth ave., 
Madison ; Sec., O. J. Muegge, 656 Crandall 
st., Madison 5. ; — 

. ae 
Puerto Rico - oo ae 

Acting Pres., Rafael G. Reyes, c/o 
Puerto Rico Housing Authority, Rio Pie- 
dras; Nat. Dir., Salvador Quinones, 20 EB. 
Leland st., Chevy Chase, Md.; Sec., 


fredo T. Ramirez, c/o Publie— sent 
Administration, Box 1546, San Juan | 


Pennsylvania Shows 
High Activity Mark 


Members of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety were pretty sure they were getting 
a tireless worker when they elected Ray 
M. Fuller as president. 

They got the proof when the PSPE 
executive board met in Harrisburg re- 
cently. For Fuller was able to report 
that with his term as president three- 
quarters completed. he had spent more 
than 800 hours on society business and 
traveled over 7,000 miles. The hour 
and mileage load. he reported had given 
him a pretty good insight into the so- 
ciety’s strong points and weak points 
and what the possibilities for its ex- 
pansion were if the daily and weekly 
questions that arose could be followed 
to their logical conclusion. 


Always, his experience has 
pointed to one need—"that the 
Pennsylvania Society cannot, in 
fairness and honesty to its dues 
paying members, further delay 
in securing the services of a full- 
time competent executive direc- 
tor.” The time is past, he warns, 
when PSPE can do its job with 
voluntary service or mediocre 
staffing. The only alternative is 
a downgrade in membership if 
the needed expansion is not 
made. 


A five-member committee has been 
named to start a search for an executive 
director. Its membership includes Vice- 
president A. C. Hewitt as chairman; 


_Past-Presidents Samuel Baker and Le- 


Roy F. Christman; Financia] Secretary 
Robert V. Hudson and Nationa] Direc- 
tor J. J. Paine. 

The search of an executive director is 


made more critical by receipt from the 
state of a list of 3,052 new registrants, 
most of whom are considered “hot” 


rospects for membership in PSPE. 
The flood of new listings had been 


_ dammed up by lack of funds and cleri- 


: 


cal help in the state agencies respon- 


sible for preparation of such lists. A 
drive by Fuller, Christman and NSPE 
Past-President Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., had 


of $26,000 to catch up on the 
s of work facing the state 


PE office. Fuller 


obtained the needed help and an appro- - 


ies so 


names on the list are employees, and he 
advises: 

“Now is the time to glean the harvest 
of membership; now is the time when 
we must start to solve the problems of 
these men and the ones that their regis- 
tration brings to us. If as a society we 
are to do those things we say we are 
organized to do, then we must equip 
ourselves for the job. There aren’t any 
tomorrows to this 


it faces us today.” 


The same meeting saw admis- 
sion of a new chapter, the Valley 
Forge Chapter, to membership in 
PSPE, and brought announce- 
ment that organization of an- 
other chapter to serve Delaware 
and Chester counties is under- 
way. The growing practice of re- 
quiring engineers in private 
practice to furnish liability in- 
surance in connection with en- 
gineering contracts was called to 
the attention of the state ethics 
and practice committee, which 
has J. D. Carpenter as its chair- 
man, for consideration. The com- 
mittee was asked to determine 
desirability of covering such 
charges in the PSPE minimum 
fee schedule. 


Education committee of PSPE also 
presented its proposed program to the 
executive board meeting. That pro- 
gram covered the following main 
points: 

1. Enlarging its membership to in- 
clude one faculty representative from 
each college or university in the state 
granting engineering degrees (at pres- 
ent, University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Tech, Bucknell, Drexel, Lehigh, Penn 
State and International Correspondence 
Schools are represented on the com- 
mittee, but University of Pennsylvania, 
Swarthmore; Villanova and Lafayette 
are not). 

2. Sell the concept of engineering as 
a profession to all members of engi- 
neering faculties so that the profes- 
sional attitude will penetrate to the 
student. Long range goal is registra- 
tion of all qualified teaching person- 
nel; immediate goal is registration of 
more of the qualified teaching person- 
nel and obtaining greater membership 
in PSPE among faculty members. 

3. Through contacts with engineer- 
ing students, help the student prepare 
for his professional career through 
every avenue of approach. = 

4. Assisting the state registration 
board by giving advice on, giving or 
checking registration examinations 

and working for an 
eventual goal of the examina- 
tions show an aptitude for professional] 


/ ota 90% of the licensing, not just technical knowledge. 


Charleston Installs 
New Officer Slate 


New officers of the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Chapter were installed at the first 
meeting of the current fiscal year for 
that unit at Army-Navy Country Club. 

W.S. Staub has taken over the presi- 
dency; J. V. Karrick and R. W. Ha- 
worth, the Ist and 2nd _vice-presiden- 
cies; H. M. Erskine is secretary-trea- 
surer; A. A. Brown is assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer ; and directors are George 
W. McAlpin, J. T. Moore, L. H. Hill 
and W. D. Kelley. 

For its October meeting, the chap- 
ter met with the local ASCE group 
for an afternoon outing and inspection 
trip via naval warship to Marmet for 
inspection of the lock, roller dam and 
hydro-electric power house. A buffet 
supper aboard ship was enjoyed, and 
upon return Gail Hathaway, special as- 
sistant to the chief of engineers, de- 
partment of the Army, and vice presi- 
dent of ASCE, addressed the gathering 
at Daniel Boone Hotel. 


Canton Hears Expert 
On Reforestation 


Ordinarily, you’d think it was rather 
a long haul from the profession of en- 
gineering to reforestation. 

But members of Canton (Ohio) 
Regional Society turned out in force 
to hear an authority on reforestation, 
John J. Reiser, when he made the 
main address at the first Fall meet- 
ing of the NSPE-OSPE affiliate. 
Reiser, a resident of New Philadelphia 
and a member of the Ohio Power Com- 
pany’s right-of-way and real estate de- 
partment in Newark, detailed reclama- 
tion through reforesting of a 4000-acre 
tract in Muskingum and Perry counties 
in southeastern Ohio since 1946. More 
than 724,000 trees have been planted in 
the area with aid of the U.S. 
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WELDING CONNECTORS 
Connection Units 
Soo pares Milde Coa 


and securely 
parts to 

As used in many welded structures 
they slentants all hole punching, produc- 
ing an economical, rigid, safe and quickly 
erected structural frame. ' 


Saxe Units place in positi 
hold together  structu 


welded. 


Write for descriptive literature 
J. H. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 
Buffalo 7, New York 


.D. PETERS CO., Montreal 2, Canada 
seat Canadian Representatives 
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Perseverance Held 
Needed Watchword 


“Perseverance to obtain some of the 
ideals of professionalism advanced us 
to where we are today. Perseverance 
and dogged determination must be 
maintained to hold what we have and 
to advance us further.” 

That’s the warning sounded by John 
J. Heier, president of the Ohio Society, 
in the oficial publication, The Ohio En- 
gineer. And as he sees it, that perse- 
verance must be displayed in many 
fields of endeavor if the engineering 
profession is to continue to advance. It 
must be carried into professional 
ethics; into a jealous zeal to maintain 
the effectiveness of the engineering 
registration laws of the states; to tell- 
ing the story of registration to students 
and other qualified individuals; and to 
improving the caliber of the engineers 
in the profession. 

“We are benefiting from the perse- 
verance of our predecessors,” he con- 
cludes. “Are we going to let down the 
coming generation? Negligence in pro- 
fessional attainments at this time will 
reflect itself many years in the future. 
In a profession, perseverance is needed 
not only in official quarters but in each 
individual member to realize the fullest 
possibilities. 


North Shore Sees 
“Very Busy’ Year 


“A very ambitious program for the 
1948-1949 season.” 

That’s what the program committee 
of North Shore (Mass.) Chapter has 
in store for members of the unit this 
Fall as the series of Thursday evening 
meetings get underway. Scene of the 
meetings will be shifted among the 
different towns along the North Shore, 
and subjects will cover a wide range, 
with special emphasis to be placed 
upon professional, social and economic 
aspects of the engineer. State planning 
and financing, work specification, 
gadgeteering, professional engineering 
activities and engineering education 
will be among the topics to be covered 
in the meetings. 


Midwestern Inspection 


Inspection of the new incinerator 
and water softening plants recently 
placed in operation by the city of Sid- 
ney was the highlight of a recent 
meeting of Midwestern (Ohio) Chap- 
ter. Edward Maurer, Sidney city engi- 
neer, arranged the inspection trip, after 
which a supper was served those in 
attendance at Lockington. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
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KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT 
ENGINEERING CO. 


(Knappen Engineering Co.) 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Power, Dams, 
Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, Airports, Traffic, 
Foundations, Water Supply, Sewerage 
Reports Design Supervision 
Consultation 


280 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


JAMES F. FOUHY 
P. E. No. 7816 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


Airports, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Traffic & Transportation Reports, 
Subways, Foundations, 
Harbor Works, Industrial Buildings, 
Valuations, Power Developments, 
Dams, Sewerage, Water Supply. 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


Shallow, crackless construction for heavy en- 
gineering. Long span traffic and° pedestrian 
overpasses, trestles, underground garages and 
tunnels, piers and bulkheads, dams, airports, 
containers and ducts for liquids under pressure. 
Detailed design and field supervision. 


L. COFF, Consulting Engineer 


198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtland 7-2753 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 
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ADVERTISING INFORMATION 


sia and terms for insertions in the Professional Directory and oinee 
fee ih be obtained by writing to the Business Manager, The | 
merican Engineer, 1359 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. J 


WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and Associates 
CONSULTING HNGINBERS 


Power Plants — Design, Supervision of Con- 
struction, Reports, Examinations, Investiga- 
tions, Industrial and Public Utilities. 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 


a 


CHAS. E. HILL, Ind. Eng. 
Management Consultant 


Time & Motion Study—Surveys—Costs 
Wage Incentives—Job Evaluation 
Aptitude and Psychological Tests 

Industrial Relations 
Control Systems—tTraining 


6th Floor, Law Building, Richmond, Va. 
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FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 

Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 


Steel Industries. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 
Design — Construction — Investigation 


Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 
117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CUTTY 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 


1315 S. CLARKSON ST. 
DENVER 10, COLO. @ PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 

° E . @ PROJECT ENGINEGRING 
Consulting AUBULEE® & PRODUCTION DESIGNS 
ELECTRICAL aN @ PLANNING 
MECHANICAL @ TOOL AND METHODS ENGINEERING 
ELECTRONIC 
facilities fer research ... mode! werk and pilot manufacturing 


JAMES ALLEN TUCK 
Consulting Engineer 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical 
41 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 
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helps cut 
maintenance 
costs 


Sagging doors and windows... plaster cracks... warping... 
rotting . . . rodent, termite and fungus damage—these are the 
maintenance and repair factors that commonly eat up profit- 
able returns on a building investment. 


And these are conditions that Stran-Steel Framing virtually 
eliminates. 


Because steel doesn’t absorb moisture, Stran-Steel joists, 
studs and plates cannot warp, twist or otherwise change 
shape. Thus plaster damage and other objectionable condi- 
tions caused by shrinking and swelling are not found in a 
building framed with Stran-Steel members. 


Steel is by nature resistant to rotting, termites, fungi and 
rodents. The ‘“‘backbone of steel’? provided by a Stran-Steel 
framework insures absolute freedom from the spreading 
plague of termite damage. 


In every way, Stran-Steel Framing safeguards your invest- 
ment. Its enduring quality keeps buildings attractively sal- 
able over a longer period of years. And the earlier completion 
of buildings framed with Stran-Steel members means more 
immediate returns. 


Stran-Steel Framing has now been successfully used in resi- 
dences, garden-type apartments, multiple dwellings, com- 
mercial and industrial buildings for over ten years. Back 
of its high quality are the reputation and facilities of the 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, producer of America’s most 
useful and versatile building—the famous arch-rib Quonset. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division ¢ Dept. 75 ¢ Penobscot Bldg. ¢ Detroit 26, Mich. 
A UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


THE VERSATILE QUONSET* 
DEMONSTRATES THE VALUE 
OF STRAN-STEEL FRAMING 


This attractive bottling plant is a Quonset adapta- 
tion employing a Quonset 40 and @ Quonset 20. 
It shows the flexibility in design possible with all six 
basic Quonsets. The precision, all-steel construction 
of Quonsets is meeting the needs of industry and 
agriculture in every section of the country for a 
quality building at moderate cost. The arch ribs of 
the pre-cut Stran-Steel Framing—to which both ex- 
terior and interior covering materials can be nailed 
—make the Quonset a quickly erected, economical, 
easy-to-adapt building. 


STRAN)) STEEL 
FRAMING *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


..- high octane 
gasoline 


O 
Yo 
.-.electric 
household appliances 


Drafting, Reproduction, 


Surveying Equipment 
and Materials. 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 


Creative men...engineers and engineering draftsmen...plan and build things 


to last. By the same token they look for instruments and equipment that will last. 


The tracing paper they draw on must be permanent. Their drawings must serve 


as lasting records. They may even have to use these same drawings years later 


to make new reproductions. 
. For 81 years there has been a lasting partnership between Keuffel & Esser Co. 


equipment and materials and the engineers and draftsmen of America. This 
partnership has been so general, that there is scarcely an engineering or construc- 
tion project but what K & E products have played their part in it. 

One of these products is ALBANENE* Tracing Paper. Its 100% pure white rag 
fibers are stabilized and transparentized 
with Albanite, a K & E synthetic solid. 
ALBANENE is permanent. Free from oils, 
it cannot “bleed” nor lose its transparency 

with time. For complete details, write to your nearest K & E distributor or to 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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